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BUD WILKINSON of Oklahoma 


Self Denial is the Price of Victory. 


de 


A Grateful Report 
on Offerings for 


Theological Education -1955 


Total Receipts by the 
Seminaries . . . . . . $428,116.32 


Parishes and Missions 
Participating . . . . . . . 4,500 


These figures represent a substantial gain over 
any previous year, and a volume of support that has 
enabled the Seminaries to strengthen a program vital 
to the Church's life and work. 


The 1956 offering is in the making; every congre- 
gation of the Church has an interest in the result. 


Che Seminaries of the Episcopal Church 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL—New Haven, Conn. + BEXLEY 
HALL, THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF KENYON COLLEGE—Gambier, Ohio 
+ CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC-—Berkeley, Calif. 
DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA + EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL—Cambridge, Mass. 
+ EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE SOUTHWEST—Austin, 
Texas a THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY—New York City 
+ NASHOTAH HOUSE—Nashotah, Wisc. + SCHOOL OF THEOL- 
OGY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH—Sewanee, Tenn. + SEA- 
BURY-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY—Evanston, III. + VIRGINIA 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY—Aiexandria, Va. 
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THE CHURCH’S KALENDAR 


Ember Days, Feb. 22, 24 and 25...58 
Matthias, Feb. 24. 


NATIONAL EVENTS 


Day of Prayer for Students, Feb. 19., 
Executive Board of Woman’s Auxiliary 
Greenwich, Conn. Seabury House, Fek 
17-19... Brotherhood Week, sponsore 
by National Conference of Christian 
and Jews. Chairman: Harvey S. Fire 
stone, Jr.; Vice-chairman: Louis | 
Seltzer. Feb. 19-26... Annual meetin 
of National Council, Greenwich, Conr 
Seabury House, Feb. 21-23... Annua 
Corporate Communion for men an 
boys, Brotherhood of St. Andrew, Fek 
22... Annual meeting of Episcopo 
League for Social Action, New York 
N. Y. Service and business session 
Church of the Incarnation, 12 noon 
Feb. 22... Annual meeting, Board o 
Managers of Church World Service 
New York, N. Y. Feb. 23... .Conference 
of denominational school policy mak 
ers, Atlanta, Ga. Division of Home Mis 
sions of NCC. Chairman: Miss Emme 
Burris. Feb. 26-28 ... Conference on th 
vocation of deaconess, Sycamore, Ill 
Central House for Deaconesses, Mech 
2-4, 


DIOCESAN EVENTS 


School of Religion, Diocese of Bethle 
hem, Pa. Speaker: Rev. Dr. Robert C 
Dentan. Trinity Church, Feb. 19 .. 
Annual convention, District of Souther 
Brazil, Feb. 19 . . . Cathedral Institut: 
for Church School teachers, Albany 
N. Y. All Saints’ Cathedral, successiv: 
Mondays, Feb. 20 and 27... Council 
Diocese of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. Fek 
21... Midweek Lenten service, Phila 
delphia, Pa. Speaker: The Hon. Rich 
ardson Dilworth. Christ Church, Feb. 2 

. Meeting of Episcopal Laymer 
Springfield, Mass. Speaker: Secretar 
of the Navy Charles S. Thomas. Chris 
Church Cathedral and Sheraton-Kim 


ball Hotel, Feb. 22... Lenten Quie 
Day. Summerville, S. C. St. Paul’ 
Church, Feb. 22 . . . Girls’ Friendl 


Society retreat, Chicago, Ill. Feb. 2! 
... Annual council, Milwaukee, Wis 
All Saints’ Cathedral, Feb. 22-23 .. 
Leadership training institute, Kenoshc 
Wis. St. Andrew’s Church, Feb. 23 .. 
Parish life conference, Webster Grove: 
Mo. Thompson House, Feb. 24-26 .. 
Annual convention, District of Cube 
Feb. 24-26 ... Quiet Day for Episcopo 
Churchmen, Whitefish Bay, Wis. Chri: 
Church, Feb. 25... Parish life confe: 
ence, Pascoag, R. I. Leader: Miss Estell 
Carver. Conference Center, Feb. 25- 
-.- Parish life conference, Buckeystow 
Md. Claggett Conference Center, Fek 
25-26 ... School of Religion, Bethlehe 
Pa. Speaker: Rev. Dr. Robert C. Denta 
Trinity Church, Feb. 26... Leadersh 
training institute, Milwaukee, Wis. 
(continued on page 4 
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Bud Wilkinson: ‘Play Like A Champion” 


ODGERS and Hammerstein, the famous musical 
comedy team, immortalized Oklahoma in skit and 
song. 

They made “Oklahoma!” a household word across the 
land. Yet even they can never rank better than No. 2 in 
the state they made famous. 

The top spot belongs to Charles Burnham (Bud) 
Wilkinson, whose mighty Oklahoma football team is 
enjoying a longer run than “Oklahoma!” Impresario 
Wilkinson’s Sooners have not lost a 
Big Seven conference game in nine 
years. The team has been ranked 
among the nation’s Top Ten for eight 
consecutive years, has played 19 
players on various All-America teams, 
has scored in 106 straight engage- 
ments and will go into the 1956 sea- 
son with a record of 30 victories in a 
row. Furthermore, these incredible 
Sooners draw close to 50,000 into the 
home stadium at Norman every time 
they play. 

The University of Oklahoma was 
just another spot — and a rather ob- 
scure one—on the football map until 
Wilkinson came along. That was 1946. 
He served as Jim Tatum’s assistant 
for one season, accepting the top job 
when Tatum moved on to the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. 

In retrospect, the day Wilkinson 
took charge was a momentous one. 
Since that day Oklahoma has a star- 
tling record of 84 victories, eight de- 
feats, three ties. No other coach can 
touch that record, and now the fans, 
as well as a lot of envious rivals, are 
wondering how Wilkinson does it. 

Self-denial .. . those two words don’t tell Oklahoma’s 
success story, but they pinpoint the foundation stone on 
which Wilkinson builds winner after winner. 

Let’s go back a few weeks. These Sooners had just 
defeated Maryland, 20-6, in the Orange Bowl. Only 
76,458 spectators saw the smashing performance, but 
thanks to television, millions across the country thrilled 
to the Sooner brand of football—‘fast break” football 
they called it, borrowing a term from basketball. The 
millions had never seen a team run plays so fast, so rapid- 
fire, and with a sort of frenzy. 

I stood in the corner of the Oklahoma dressing room 
that afternoon, waiting for a word with Coach Wilkinson, 
and meanwhile, watching the near-hysterical celebration 
. . . the normal letdown after weeks of concentration, 
hard work, conditioning, self-denial. Finally, the clut- 
tered room was empty save for the trainer and coach. 

Wilkinson, in his shirt sleeves, was sitting on a bench. 
The fatigue showed clearly on his face despite a warm 
smile. At 39, Wilkinson has curly hair more grey than 
blond, pale blue eyes and no excess of weight. I put only 
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WILKINSON: No Archilles heel. 


By Tom Siler 


two questions to him: Why did Oklahoma play this “fash 
break” offense? How did he manage to teach his boys te 
reel off plays that fast? His reply not only answered the 
questions; it revealed much of the thinking back cf 
Oklahoma’s spectacular march to the gridiron heights 

“Oklahoma, as you probably know, likes to control the 
ball,” he began. ““We’ve been running the plays very fas: 
all season. We think it puts a real burden on the defense : 
that is, to be ready for the plays coming so fast. If wa 
can run plays real fast and move the 
ball, we figure we’re likely to have the 
ball more than the other team. ! 

“Now, about the technique... re 
member, we don’t have many plays 
just a few. Then there’s condition 
ing; obviously, you can’t play at tha’ 
pace unless the physical side is read 
The big job falls on the quarterbac 
First, we teach him the defenses . . 
how to recognize each of them, why 
the other team uses each one. The 
he and I sit down and play a ‘littl 
game’. I call the situation, he snap 
out the play, rapid-fire, even quicke 
than the time it takes to explain this 
We do that over and over until it” 
second nature with him.” 

Any good athletic team reflects th: 
character of the coach. Bernie Bier 
man left his imprint on the gre 
Minnesota teams of 1931-40. Hi 
Gophers of 1934 won the nationsz 
championship, again in 1936. Wilkir 
son made a notable contribution * 
the 1934 team as a sophomore gua 
and performed brilliantly as blockin: 
back on the 1936 powerhouse. 

“Coach Bierman taught me most of the football 
know,” he says. He has never forgotten that debt. Tha 
plus a warm home life and sound religious backgroun 
are still the most pleasant memories of his life ii 
Minnesota. 

The family, football and the church—these still are th 
vital things in his busy life in Oklahoma. He arriv 
there eight years after his graduation from Minnesoti 
in 1937, serving his football apprenticeship at Shattuc 
Military Academy (an Episcopal school), Minnesoti 
Syracuse (where he took a Master’s degree in Englis 
and Iowa Pre-flight. | 

One of Bud’s firmest friends, in and out of footba 
season, is the Rev. Joseph H. Young of St. John’s Epi 
copal Church in Norman. 

“Bud doesn’t wear his religion on his sleeve,” said th 
rector, “but he renders great service. He seldom missé 
a service on Sunday morning even in football season a 
he occasionally sings in our choir. Mary (Mrs. Wilkinson 
gives lots of time to the church, too. The boys, Jay a 
Pat, serve as acolytes.” Jay is 13, Pat 15. 

Last December, Bud, amid preparations for the bov 
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p, sang in the choir at 
» Christmas service, 
| the coach himself is 
uctant to dwell on the 
1e he gives the church. 
is less reticent on the 
1eral subject of reli- 
n. 

‘As I see it, there has 
be something more to 
> than just day-to-day 
ing. Otherwise, there 
uld be little incentive 
* decency and honesty. 
e church best exem- 
fies the better things 
this life. And the 
irch is certainly the 
2atest moral force in 
r country. 

“To the American, the 
1 does not justify the 
ans — that philosophy 
for the dictator coun- 
es, for Communists 
d such. We’re more in- 
‘ested, as a country, in 
proving our way of 
e, of strengthening 
rselves and building up 
2 moral fiber of the country.” 

Bud considers football ideal in the testing of moral 
ength. ‘A football bum,” he says, ‘can wreck a team 
icker than anything else.” He prides himself on the 
st that the boys who play for Oklahoma get their de- 
ee, almost all of them. He doesn’t want the boy who 
esn’t want a college education. Nor is he interested in 
2 lad who reports 20 pounds overweight on September 1. 
“That’s too late,” he says. ‘““He should have been deny- 
xr himself during the summer, thinking of football, 
tting himself mentally right for the day that practice 
pins.” 

Coach Wilkinson turns his freshmen over to an assist- 
t named Porter Robertson who, he says, “does a 
‘rific job” with them. 

“We know a great deal about them before they enroll,” 
says. “Port, for instance, knows if they have a reli- 
jus affiliation. He encourages them to go to Sunday 
hool. You know how boys are at that age... they pose 
supersophisticated. But if you break the ice and get a 
v to go, then most of them will fall in line just as they 
1 at home. Port encourages our boys to send for their 
urch letters and put them in one of our local churches. 
“When it comes to grades, Port is a real stickler. He 
aducts a study hall four nights each week. Any boy on 
aletic scholarship whose grades dip below a ‘C’ average 
ist attend study hall. If he is absent, or if he cuts a 
ss without permission, then comes the penalty—Port 
ats him out at 6 a.m. for six round trips to the top of 
> stadium—75 rows high. 

“Port had to sell me on such measures. I don’t usually 
yor physical punishment. So I put it up to the squad. 
‘old the boys I didn’t like Port’s idea. Instead, I told 
2m I favored cancelling the scholarship of any boy who 
yk three cuts in any class. The boys voted for Port’s 
in... now we seldom ever have a boy running up and 
wn the stadium steps.” 

Just last year Frank Leahy, the Notre Dame coach who 
ired after the 1953 season, called Wilkinson ‘one of 
+ 10 greatest coaches of all time.’ Even this praise 


against Colorado. 
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“YOU PLAY WITH YOUR HEART’: Oklahoma’s Tommy McDonald in action 


could turn out to be an understatement. Wilkinson has no 
Achilles heel. His teams combine sound coaching, solid 
technique, superb conditioning and moral toughness. 
This last is the most important in his book. This was his 
theme in his meeting with the Oklahoma squad a few 
hours before the recent game with Maryland. 

“Heart will win the game today,” he told his team. 
“Maryland has a fine team. So have we. Both teams have 
speed and conditioning, sound systems, and everything 
else. The winner today will be the team with the biggest 
heart. If we win, we’ll win it on heart; if we lose, we'll 
lose because Maryland has a bigger heart.” 

The philosophy, obviously, is that of a perfectionist. 
It allows margin for error, but allows nothing for the 
human cog that does not give his best every minute of 
every game. It is understandable that Ben Hogan is one 
of Wilkinson’s idols. 

“Hogan was willing to pay the price in painstaking 
practice,” Bud explained. “He was forever trying to 
reduce the odds against his hitting a bad shot. It’s the 
same in football. Your goal must be high, the very 
highest. Each player must be giving all he’s got. If not, 
it’s like the old business of one rotten apple spoiling the 
barrel.” 

The boys who play for Oklahoma absorb the philosophy 
of the champion. And every day, scattered about the 
dressing room, they see the placards, PLAY LIKE A 
CHAMPION. That means sportsmanship, grinding labor, 
self-denial. They do it, and love it—mentally and morally 
toughened for the battles along the way. 


Tom Siler, former president of the Football Writers 
Association, is a sports columnist for The Knoxville 
(Tenn.) News-Sentinel. He wrote this feature espe- 
cially for Episcopal Churchnews. He covered the 
Orange Bowl game for his newspaper. At the meet- 
ing of the National Collegiate Athletic Association in 
Los Angeles Mr. Siler interviewed the Oklahoma 
coach for our magazine. 


Fish Story... 


I have a friend who took his little 
seven-year-old boy fishing with him 
one day. They put out the trout line 
and then went up to the cabin. After 
an hour, they went back down to the 
river to see if they had caught any- 
thing. Sure enough, there were sev- 
eral fish on the line. “I knew there 
would be, Daddy,” said the boy. “How 
did you know?” asked the father. 
“Because, I prayed about it,” said the 
child. 

So they baited the hooks again and 
put out the line and went back to the 
cabin for supper. Afterward, they 
went back to the river; again, there 
were fish on the line. “I knew it,” 
said the boy. “And how?” asked his 
father. “I prayed again.” 

So they put the line back out into 
the river and went to the cabin. Be- 
fore bedtime, they went down again, 
This time, there were no fish. “I 
knew there wouldn’t be,’ said the 
child. “How did you know?” asked 
the father. ‘“Because,” said the boy, 
“IT didn’t pray about it this time.” 
“And why didn’t you?” asked his fa- 
ther. “‘Because,” said the boy, “I re- 
membered that we forgot to bait the 
hooks.” 

I wonder if many times the appar- 
ent failures we have in prayer are 
not the result of some failure on our 
part, and not on God’s. 

ROBERT E. GOODRICH, JR. 
WHAT'S IT ALL ABOUT? (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 


COMING EVENTS continued from inside front cover 


Saints’ Cathedral, Feb. 27... Visitation 
of Leadership Training team of Na- 
tional Council. For clergy and laymen. 
Team: Rev. Elsom Eldridge, Miss Emma 
Lou Benign Diocese of Virginia, Feb. 
27-Mch. 2... Laymen’s Union, Lans- 
downe, Pa. "Speaker: Rev. E. Burke 
Inlow. Subject: “The Bible is the Word 
of God to His Church.’’ St. John the 
Evangelist Church, Feb. 28... Lecture 
for clergy on the Church Year, New 
York, N. Y. “Preaching in Holy Week" 
by Rev. Frederick C. Grant. Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, Feb. 29 .. . Mid- 
week Lenten service, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Speaker: H. R. H. Ileana. Christ Church, 
Feb. 29... Bishop’s Quiet Day, Buffalo, 
N.Y. St. Mary’s-on-the-Hill Church, 
Mch. 1... Woman's Auxiliary Christian 
Social Relations education meeting, 
Washington, D. C. St. John’s Church, 
Mch, 1... Woman’s Auxiliary Quiet 
Day, Diocese of Chicago, Mch. 1 


MUSIC 


Conference for organists and choirmas- 
ters, New York, N. Y. Leaders: Mr. Alec 
Wyton and Canon West. Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, Mch. 3-4. 


TELEVISION 


Dean Pike, ABC-TV network, 4-4:30 
P.M., Feb. 19 and 26... Faith and Your 
Life, Bishop Granville G. Bennett. Sta- 


tion WPRO-TV, Channel 12. ° ‘Faith a ‘ 
Emotional Unbalance, " Feb. 19. “Faull 
and Frustration,” Feb. 26 . . Drama 

“Where Your Treasure Is,” NBC- TV net: 
work, 2:30 P.M., Feb. 26. 4 


RADIO 


Episcopal Service of the Air. Statioy 
CKLW, 4-4:30 P.M., Feb. 19... Anothes 
Chance, with Peggy Wood and Cynthi 
Wedel. Local radio, Feb. 25. Heard 
some cities on other days ... Th 
Bishop’s Study. “Communism.” Stati 
WIR, 12:30-1 P.M., Feb. 26... Episcopal 
Service of the Air. Station CKLW, 4-4: 
P.M., Feb. 26... Another Chance, wi 
Peggy Wood and Cynthia Wedel. Local 
radio, Mch. 3. i} 


OF SPECIAL NOTE i 


ct 
Vocational conference for college 
women, Radnor, Pa. Sponsored b 
Woman's Auxiliary of Diocese of Pa. 
and Dept. of Promotion. Diocesan Con- 
ference Center, Feb. 17-19... Theologi- 
cal conference for Christian leaders in 
Southeast Asia. Joint sponsorship of 
International Missionary Council and 
World Council of Churches. Purpose} 
to study the Christian ministry in terms 
of function, forms, training and support. 
Bangkok, Siam, Feb. 21-Mch. 8 . 
Sprunt Lectures, Richmond, Va. Speaks 
er: Dr. Jas. H. Nichols. Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Feb. 27—Mch. 3. x 
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U.S. Air Force Asks for Chaplains 


30 


without military experience will find great value in voluntarily 


Episcopalians needed now! Applicants must be college 


and seminary graduates under 33 years of age. Priests 


assuming obligations from which legions of American young men 


have not been exempt. 


THE ARMED FORCES DIVISION 


281 Fourth Avenue « 
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FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT 


THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


foday's Churchwomen Need New 
-oncept of Faith and Its Demands 


“These are days of tremendous op- 
ortunities for the Church, but there 
re dangers equally great.” This is 
he opinion of Mrs. Theodore Wedel, 
resident of the United Council of 
yhurch Women and presiding officer 
t the recent Honolulu Convention of 
}piscopal women. 

In an interview, Mrs. Wedel said 
hat she considers herself and her fel- 
ow churchwomen lucky to be alive in 
his great day in the life of the 
Yhurch. She spoke of the contempo- 
ary revival of religion, of the need 
or a deeper dedication to the will of 
sod in all areas of life, and the pros- 
ects for Church unity. 

Concerning the current revival of 
nterest in religion, Mrs. Wedel sees 
oth signs of opportunity and warn- 
ngs of danger. She feels that it is 
langerous for religion to become too 
opular and points out that often in 
he history of the Church, the saddest 
lays have been when it was fashion- 
ble to be a Christian. 


‘he Bandwagon Approach 


“Many people will flock to the 
yhurch just to get on the band- 
vagon,” Mrs. Wedel continued, ‘‘and 
ve must ask how solid is the base and 
ow real is the commitment of the 
eople who present themselves at the 
yhurch door.” 

Much popular religion is, in Mrs. 
Jedel’s judgement, selfish, and prayer 
; often used only as a means of get- 
ing something out of religion, rather 
han a way of offering oneself in the 
ervice of God and His Church. 

On the good side, however, Mrs. 
Vedel feels that this revival of reli- 
ion offers opportunities to deepen 
he life of the Church. Those who 
ome to the Church can be led to a 
eeper commitment and to a more 
incere resolution to carry the Chris- 
ian religion into every area of con- 
emporary life, she points out. Per- 


haps this revival “can bring us back 
to the very heart of things, and in- 
crease our knowledge of the Bible and 
of the Church’s teaching and thus 
deepen the quality of Church life.” 
Mrs. Wedel pointed out how women 
so deepened in their religious convic- 
tions can influence the whole life of 
the nation through their own homes. 
She described the revival of religion 


Malysko Photo 
Mrs. Wedel: ‘Danger signs, too’ 


as based upon a very real hunger for 
answers to the deepest questions, and 
because of this, she believes, it is 
basically real and churchwomen are 
fortunate to be alive right now and to 
be taking part in these great events 
of contemporary Church history. 
While warning against being 
drawn into the bandwagon of this 
popular revival of religion just be- 
cause it is the fashionable thing to do, 
she said that she believed there was 
throughout the whole of the Church a 
desire to try more seriously to do the 
will of God and to see this as our 
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primary responsibility. 

She asks the question, “How many 
of our people have ever really said the 
Lord’s Prayer and meant it, especially 
the clause ‘Thy will be done’ ?” Here, 
she indicated, ‘“‘is the ultimate ques- 
tion. It is the central problem faced 
by Adam and Eve in the Garden of 
Eden where man first set his will 
against God’s will.” 


“Real discipleship,” according to 
Mrs. Wedel, ‘‘is the desire to try to do 
the will of God at all levels of human 
experience and thus to help Him build 
His kind of world.” 


“When we do this,” she continued, 
“we discover lots of things. One thing 
we discover is that God is interested 
in His whole creation, in every part 
of it, and not just in just what we call 
things that are ‘religious’. I urge 
churchwomen to take their faith out 
of the church building and into the 
market place and into their homes, 
indeed into every area of their lives.” 


At this point Mrs. Wedel empha- 
sized the need for Christians in poli- 
tics, in the arts, in radio and televi- 
sion, and in labor unions and in all the 
other varied activities of human be- 
ings in this twentieth century world. 


Too Much Time Fighting 


The third great emphasis which 
Mrs. Wedel would like to make in re- 
porting upon the new look for the 
women of the Church is the Ecumen- 
ical Movement. She is interested in 
Church unity and in cooperation be- 
tween all the various denominations 
within the great Christian family. 
She considers this movement toward 
Church union to be the great fact of 
our generation. 

She asks and answers the question, 
“Why hasn’t the Church had more 
effect upon the world?” First, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Wedel, it is because there 
have been too few people who have 
really lived the Christian life. Second, 
it is because of what the Prayer Book 
calls “our unhappy divisions.” 

We have spent too much time, Mrs. 
Wedel believes, fighting each other, 
but now the churches are moving back 


together for the first time in over a 
thousand years. 

“Episcopalians can no longer afford 
to be what one bishop has called God’s 
frozen people.” 

Mrs. Wedel wants the women of the 
Church to get into the Ecumenical 
Movement on the local level because 
she believes that it is God’s will that 
his people shall be one. 

“There are several ways in which 
the women of the Church do this,” 
Mrs. Wedel said. ‘‘They can do it on 
the world level through the World 
Council of Churches, by studying the 
work of the World Council, and by co- 
operating with its various activities. 
They can do it on the national level 
through the National Council of 
Churches of which Bishop Sherrill 
was the first president. But unless we 
cooperate on the local level all of the 
high ideas we have of a world Church 
will evaporate into the mists.” 

As Mrs. Wedel speaks of Church 
unity and of the Ecumenical Move- 
ment, she is speaking as a world 
Christian herself, as one who has 
taken part in the fellowship of the 
Christian Church at all of the levels 
which she describes. She reminds us 
that many Episcopalians are scared 
of Church unity, but in her judgement 
there is no need of being afraid. 

“Tragically enough,” she says, 
“there is not much danger that any 
such union as some of our people 
fear will ever come about in our life- 
time.” 

As a matter of fact Mrs. Wedel 
does not believe that uniformity is 
either necessary or according to the 
will of God but she does look forward 
to the day when all Christians can 
kneel at the same altar. At the same 
time she is perfectly aware of many 
stumbling blocks in the way of this 
ultimate understanding. 

Mrs. Wedel is certain that the Ecu- 
menical Movement will not weaken 
the Episcopal Church but will 
strengthen it. She believes that Chris- 
tians always gain from working to- 
gether and trying to understand each 
other. 
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That Word ‘Ecumenical’ 


The word 
the old Greek word, ‘“‘Oikoumene,” 
means “the whole wide world.” 
to the universality of God’s Church with 
its many nations, and races, and lan- 
guages. It refers also to the universality 
of the Church’s mission as it seeks to take 
the Gospel to every corner of the world 
and into every area of human life. 


comes from 
which 
It refers 


“ecumenical” 


Bishop Gibson Elected 
Unity Commission Head 


The Rt. Rev. Robert F. Gibson, Jr., 
Bishop Coadjutor of Virginia, is the 
new chairman of General Conven- 
tion’s Joint Commission on Ap- 
proaches to Unity. He’ll serve three 
years. 

Others elected at a recent meeting 
at Virginia Theological Seminary: 

The Rt. Rev. William W. Horstick, 
Bishop of Eau Claire, and the Very 
Rev. Alden D. Kelley, dean of Sea- 
bury-Western Theological Seminary, 
Evanston, Ill., vice-chairmen; the 
Rev. Charles D. Kean, rector of Wash- 
ington’s Church of the Epiphany, for 
another term as secretary. 

Bishop Gibson succeeds Bishop 
Stephen E. Keeler of Minnesota, who 
asked to be relieved to give more time 
to his job as Bishop-in-Charge of the 
Convocation of American Churches 
in Europe. 

Bishop Gibson, the commission’s 
vice-chairman during the last trien- 
nium, was acting chairman last year 
in Bishop Keeler’s absence. 

Present make-up of the commission 
consists of five bishops, five priests 
and five laymen, although there is 
currently one unfilled lay vacancy. 

One of the commission’s chief proj- 
ects has been unity talks with the 
Methodist Church. 


Kershaw ‘Ole Miss’ Talk 
Hangs on ‘Attitude’ Issue 


Will the University of Mississippi 
be host to a member of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People? 

That is a question for the Rev. Al- 
vin L. Kershaw, of Oxford, Ohio, and 
university officials to decide. 

It grew out of an invitation last 
summer for Mr. Kershaw to partici- 
pate in a Religious Emphasis pro- 
gram, Feb. 19-22, at the school. The 
Ohio clergyman was to speak on Re- 
ligion and Modern Drama, a subject 
on which he is a recognized authority. 
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Opposition to his coming followed 
his winning of $32,000 on a TV quiz 
program through a phenomenal 
knowledge of jazz. A press interview 
had him promising to give a portion 
of his winnings to the NAACP. . 

Led by James A. Morrow, Jr., an 
Episcopalian and state legislator, a 
move developed to block the clergy- 
man’s appearance on campus. 

Late last month, however, both 
Mr. Morrow and university officials 
backed down, assured that Mr. Ker- 
shaw had never, by direct, publi¢e 
statement, promised to give of his TV 
winnings to the NAACP. (He did not 
deny, however, that he had long been 
a champion of civil rights and inte-— 
gration.) ‘j 

The Board of Trustees told Chan- 
cellor J. D. Williams of Ole Miss to. 
make up his own mind. He decided to - 
let the invitation stand. Mr. Morrow 
issued a public apology through news- 
papers and wire services. ' 

Nevertheless the air was far from. 
clear. | 

“It is an attempt at face-saving,” 
declared Mr. Kershaw. He said Board 
statements and the Morrow apology, 
while “technically correct,” made it 
look as though he had backed down on 
his integration stand. 

“T have been active in the NAACP 
for a long time and will continue to 
be. I will not go down there under 
false colors,” he declared. 


Let Red Probe Die, 
Bay State Bishops Urge 


The Massachusetts Commission to 
Study and Investigate Communism 
and Subversive Activities was due to 
expire Feb. 1. 

Had it done a worthwhile job? Had 
it lived up to “American ideals of free 
speech and fair play?” 

To eight prominent citizens of the 
Bay State, two of them Episcopal 
bishops, the answer was an unquali- 
fied no. The commission, they peti- 
tioned the Legislature, should be per- 
mitted to die quietly. 

‘Among the petition’s signers were 
the Rt. Rev. Norman B. Nash, Bishop 
of Massachusetts, and the Rt. Rev. 
William Appleton Lawrence, Bishop 
of Western Massachusetts. 

“Nobody,” the statement declared, 
“is going to overthrow the Massa- 
chusetts government by force or 
violence unless at the same time he 
overthrows the United States govern- 
ment.”’ 

If the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion needed legislative help, the peti- 
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m said, Congressional committees 
re available. 

The group said the commission’s 
ting of nearly 100 persons with 
eged communist ties was “done 
th no judicial trial, no opportunity 
confront his accusers, and, in many 
ses, not even a recital of the evi- 
nce on which his condemnation was 
sed... The practice of accusing 
rsons without confronting them 
ith their accusers is contrary to 
sic American traditions.” 

Other signers of the statement 


were the Rev. Joseph W. Beach, pas- 
tor of Park Congregational Church, 
Worcester ; Lincoln S. Cain, Pittsfield 
attorney ; Zechariah Chafee Jr., Har- 
vard law professor; the Rev. Albert 
Buckner Coe, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Congregational Christian 
Conference; Mark DeWolfe, Harvard 
professor of constitutional law, and 
Dean Walter G. Muelder, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology. 

At mid-month, the question of the 
death or continuance of the commis- 
sion had not been settled. 


Aelish Dispute Rumbles On; Heads 
nto Both Civil and Church Courts 


Not for years had a religious dis- 
ite been given the daily blow-by- 
ow treatment accorded the cele- 
cated “‘Melish Case.” For better than 
vo weeks, the name of the Rev. Wil- 
am Howard Melish—the rebel priest 
* Brooklyn — had been splashed 
cross front pages of New York’s big 
rilies. 

On Jan. 18, the Rt. Rev. James P. 
eWolfe, Bishop of the Diocese of 
ong Island, met the press. He was 
king immediate steps, he said, to 
id the “scandalous situation” at 
oly Trinity Church, Brooklyn, 
here Mr. Melish was—in the Bish- 
9's words —the “former supply 
riest.” 

Bishop DeWolfe said he had given 
all the facts” to the Diocesan Stand- 
ig Committee, which in turn had 
ulled for a judicial investigation by 
rank Sincerbeaux, Advocate of the 
eclesiastical Court. At issue would 


ishop DeWolfe: ‘A scandalous situation’ 


be Mr. Melish’s conduct in (1) refus- 
ing to recognize the legality of the 
vestry’s election of the Rev. Irving S. 
Pollard as rector at Holy Trinity and, 
(2) refusing to heed Bishop De- 
Wolfe’s admonition to stay away from 
the church on Sunday, Jan. 15. 

Mr. Melish had not only gone to the 
church, but—in a brief and widely 
publicized episode — had conducted 
services in competition with the Rev. 
Robert K. Thomas, the supply priest 
appointed by the Bishop. 

Bishop DeWolfe said Mr. Sincer- 
beaux would turn his findings over to 
the Standing Committee. The com- 
mittee would then recommend ‘‘pro- 
cedure and discipline” to the Bishop. 
If found guilty, Mr. Melish could be 
either suspended, admonished or 
stripped of his priestly orders. 

“Tt is a matter of great personal 
sorrow,” the Bishop said, “for a bish- 
op of the Church to lay such grave 


Mr. Melish (right) and father 
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charges ... before a standing com- 
mittee.” 

Meanwhile, the ball took an unex- 
pected bounce. By petition of the ves- 
try majority at Holy Trinity, the 
New York State Supreme Court in 
Brooklyn had ordered Mr. Melish to 
““show cause” why he shouldn’t be re- 
strained from “entering church prop- 
erty or attempting to conduct serv- 
ices.” 

At the hearing, both factions 
agreed to the order being vacated. 
The issue of who should occupy the 
pulpit at Holy Trinity would go to 
trial Jan. 31. In the meantime, the 
court said, Mr. Melish was to con- 
tinue at the church without inter- 
ference. 

Another snag developed when Mr. 
Pollard declined the rectorship be- 
cause, as he put it, he could not be 
assured of answers to the “many un- 
certainties” at Holy Trinity. The ves- 
try majority then nominated and 
elected the Rev. George William 
Barnes, rector of St. Thomas Church, 
Hollywood, Calif. He, too, declined 
the rectorship. 

Because of these developments, the 
lawsuit scheduled for Jan. 31 was 
postponed indefinitely. 


Was There a Quorum? 


The Melish supporters contend that 
the four vestrymen and two wardens 
who voted for his ouster were one 
short of a quorum. The authorized 
vestry complement is 11, but because 
of two vacancies, the present mem- 
bership is 9. 

The Melish faction pins its case on 
a section of the New York State Re- 
ligious Corp. Law which asserts that 
for a vestry to have a quorum, there 
must be present either: 


: They'll fight on. 


1. The rector and at least a major- 
ity of the whole number of wardens 
and vestrymen, or 

2. One churchwarden and one more 
than a majority of the vestrymen, or 
both churchwardens and a majority 
of the vestrymen or 

3. If the rector be absent from the 
diocese and shall have been so absent 
for over four calendar months . . 
one churchwarden and a majority of 
the vestrymen, or both churchward- 
ens and one less than a majority of 
the vestrymen.”’ 

Mr. Melish interprets the law to 
mean that a majority count should be 
based on the “whole number of posi- 
tions, irrespective of whether they 
are filled or vacant.” Pointing to sub- 
section 2 of the law, he contends that 
a quorum would have to consist of five 
—not four—vestrymen and the two 
wardens. The three vestrymen not 
present for the nominations and elec- 
tions were Melish supporters. 

But how about subsection 38? 
Wouldn’t that be applicable to the 
case? Bernard Reswick, Mr. Melish’s 
attorney, says it would apply only in 
cases where a rector is assigned to 
the church and is absent. Holy Trin- 
ity has had no rector for seven years. 


Switch to a New Arena 

Bishop DeWolfe, in his statement, 
said that the Chancellor of the Dio- 
cese, Hunter L. Delatour, and other 
legal advisers were satisfied that the 
election of a new rector was “entirely 
legal and proper.” 

The question, they said, was wheth- 
er a supply priest could defy the au- 
thority of a vestry and literally seize 
church property. 

Thus, at month’s end, the Melish 
case had not lost its original flame 
and fury but it had at least moved 
from a church building to the less 
emotional surroundings of the courts 
—both civil and ecclesiastical. To 
most observers, in and out of the 
Episcopal Church, this development 
represented a glimmer of consolation. 

The church dispute dates back to 
1949, when Mr. Melish’s father, the 
Rev. Dr. John Howard Melish, was 
ousted at Holy Trinity for supporting 
his son’s alleged pro-Communist ac- 
tivities. The congregation designated 
the son as the rector, but Bishop De- 
Wolfe refused to confirm it. The 
younger Mr. Melish has remained at 
the church as acting rector or, as 
Bishop DeWolfe preferred it, as “a 
supply priest.” 

The Rev. William Howard Melish 
is a tall, dignified-appearing man 
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Keystone Photo 


Alcoholism: Dr. Harold W. Lov- 
ell, an Episcopalian and psychi- 
atrist, spoke to the alcoholism 
conference at Seabury House 
recently: He said alcoholism was 
both a spiritual and psychologi- 
cal problem. 


whose activities and utterances as an 
all-out liberal have kept him in vary- 
ing amounts of hot water for the past 
10 years or more. His is a personality 
that hardly invites neutral appraisal. 
To his enemies, he is an out-and-out 
pro-Communist who has used religion 
and his pulpit, they claim, as a vehicle 
for the party line. 

To his friends, Mr. Melish is a 
preacher of what they consider true 
Christianity — a Gospel of love and 
tolerance and liberalism. 

In the past, Mr. Melish has been the 
chairman of the Soviet-American 
Friendship Society, has marched in 
May Day parades, has contributed to 
the Communist Daily Worker, and has 
been in the limelight with persons of 
known leftist leanings. He has been 
quoted as saying that Christianity 
and Communism are aiming for the 
“same reforms,” that Christians 
should seek a ‘deliberate reconcilia- 
tion” with Communism and that the 
Chinese Reds in Korea were fighting 
a “defensive action.” 


Churchmanship at Issue? 


To Mr. Melish’s enemies, all this 
added up to communism. But the 
clergyman told the Federal Subver- 
sive Activities Board under oath that 
he had never been a communist. 

In the matter of “churchmanship,”’ 
Mr. Melish and Bishop DeWolfe 
couldn’t be much further apart and 
still be Episcopalians. Both men are 
serappers for their convictions, and 
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it’s likely that this quality is one fj) 
the few they share in common. i 

Mr. Melish is a “low churchman” 
in a diocese where the majority of 
parishes are “high,” and where the 
Bishop is the ranking leader of the 
nation’s high Episcopal churchmen. 

Was churchmanship, then, really at 
the bottom of the Melish affair? Or 
was it really a matter of Mr. Melish’s 
political views? 

Melish supporters claim that the 
dispute does stem from churchman- 
ship and that it represents a maneu- 
ver by Bishop DeWolfe to eventually 
place a rector of his own choosing in 
Holy Trinity Church. They contend 
that the move to nominate and elect 
Mr. Pollard as rector was accom- 
plished through the urging of the 
Bishop. 


A Seven-Year Fight 


Sources close to Bishop DeWolfe 
said the Bishop stepped into the case 
only after he was called upon by the 
vestry to approve Mr. Pollard’s elec- 
tion. Furthermore, they said, Mr. 
Pollard is considered a low church- 
man. ¢ 

Lewis G. Reynolds, senior warden 
at the church and a supporter of the 
Melishes during the dispute seven 
years ago, is leading the present fight 
against the younger Mr. Melish. : 

Why was Mr. Melish being ousted? 

“Because,” said Mr. Reynolds, “‘we 
have been seven years without a ree- 
tor, and an Episcopal church needs a 
rector to establish good relations with 
the diocese and the community at 
large. Holy Trinity Church is losing 
its Episcopal character. It is grad- 
ually turning into a community 
church with lots of side shows.” 

Why did the vestry take action at 
this time, between congregational 
meetings, to oust Mr. Melish? 

“Because the congregation is 
packed with communists and member¢ 
of the American Labor Party.” 

Do you believe the claim that the 
majority of the congregation favors 
Mr. Melish? 

“This comes right back to the con- 
gregation which is packed with com- 
munists and people who supported his 
(Mr. Melish’s) father. I was one of 
the latter who, out of affection fon 
old Dr. Melish, was duped and be: 
lieved that the son could do no wrong 
I found out that I was wrong, an 
that’s why I changed my mind. Mr 
Melish and his supporters want 
community church, and they want t 
get right out of being a diocesa 
church.” ; 
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A source close to Bishop DeWolfe 
randed as “utterly false” the claims 
at the Bishop wanted to force a 
igh churchman on the Holy Trinity 
mngregation. He said there were sev- 
‘ral evangelical (low church) par- 
hes on Long Island and that it was 
1e custom to allow a parish to call a 
an suitable to its churchmanship. 

Thus, the Melish case had sim- 
ered down somewhat as it headed 
ito what could be a lengthy court 
rangle. Mr. Melish, supported by a 
yurtroom order, conducted services 
uietly and ‘without interference” 
n Sunday, Jan. 22. 

He called on his congregation for 
spiritual maturity.’”’ He urged that 
hristians not hold to the view that 
1ey should have nothing to do ‘“‘with 
uddhists, or Mohammedans, or 
ews, or Humanists, or Marxists, or 
ommunists. 

“People who say that,” he added, 
ave no real grasp on the Christian 
arith themselves, no confidence in its 
cuth and power, no trust in the God 
isclosed in Jesus Christ.” 

At the close of services, the con- 
regation—swelled by a number of 
ewspaper photographers, reporters 
nd television cameramen—filed 
uietly out. It was in sharp contrast 
) the preceding Sunday. 

At that time, a woman stepped up 
) Mr. Melish as he stood at the door 
nd said: 

“You are a disgrace to the Episco- 
al Church, and the most brazen sap 
have ever seen.” 

“T am glad,” Mr. Melish replied 
almly, “that you told me to my face.” 


lergy Voice Shock Over 


Brink of War’ Policy 


Seldom had any of Secretary of 
tate John Foster Dulles’ utterances 
icked off the furore of the “brink of 
rar’? statement attributed to him in 
Life magazine article. 

Last month, 12 lay leaders and 
lergy fired off an angry letter to 
resident Eisenhower. Among the 
igners were three Episcopalians, the 
t. Rev. Edward L. Parsons, retired 
ishop of California; the Rt. Rev. 
yr. Charles K. Gilbert, retired Bishop 
f New York; and the Rev. Dr. Guy 
‘mery Shipler, editor of The Church- 
ran. The letter said: 

“There appears to be an enormous 
iscrepancy between the ‘brink of 
ar’ diplomacy practiced by Mr. 
ulles and (your) policy principles. 
- remained for Mr. Dulles to tell a 
orld aghast that the U. S. Govern- 
ent three times came near the brink 
f annihilating the human race.!! 


AM | 
My Brothers 
KEEPER? 


What sort of future has Sang Gi, crippled 
by a bit of shrapnel? What are his chances, 
begging on the streets of Seoul, with his 
homemade crutches? He has no home, no 
parents, no schooling. He has a good and 
intelligent face, but—? 


Is his future any business of mine? Should 
I be concerned with cripples and the needs 
and suffering of others? When I have enough 
to eat should I be worried because others 
don’t, including little children? Should I 
care, when I was lucky enough to be born in 
America instead of India, where the majority 
of people do not get enough to eat and some 
are actually starving? What is the reason I 
was not born in Korea, like Sang Gi? There 
are still 35,000 homeless children in Korea. 
Why don’t I live in a hut made of rubble, old 
tin cans and half rotten scraps of wood in 
Southern Italy, Hong Kong or in a crowded 
Austrian refugee camp? Why don’t I happen to be a man with a job in Calcutta, 
working steady every day for long hours, who sleeps in the streets every night 
because my job does not pay me enough to share even a single room with a dozen 
other persons—a room without a stitch of furniture or protection from flies, 
swarming with bed bugs and without any sanitary arrangements whatever? 


I am a Christian. Does that make me my brother’s keeper? When my stomach is 
full must I be concerned about others, whose stomachs are empty? Must I? Am I 
compelled to think about these others? Or is it just, God helping me, that I want 
to think about them and because I have a heart, desire to help them? 


No gift is too small to give a child a bit of bread. Or you can have some pitiful, 
homeless and hungry child brought into a Christian Children’s Fund orphanage- 
school and be given a decent chance in life by “adopting” a child. The cost, $10.00 
a month, is the same in all of the folowing 28 different countries: Austria, Borneo, 
Brazil, Burma, Finland, Formosa, France, Free China, Greece, Hong Kong, India, 
Indochina, Indonesia, Italy, Japan, Jordan, Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, 
Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philippines, Puerto Rico, United States and 
Western Germany. 


Incorporated in 1938, CCF is the largest Protestant orphanage organization in 
the world. 


For information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


I wish to “adopt” a boy [] 
L] girl for one year in 


(Name country) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year (_] 
first month []. Please send me the child’s 
name, story, address and picture. I under- 
stand that I can correspond with the child. 
Also, that there is no obligation to con- 
tinue the adoption. 


I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 


help by giving $...........-.....----.--» 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts are deductible from income tax. 
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Reinhold Niebuhr 


and 


HERE was a rather revealing ex- 

change between President Hisen- 
hower and the correspondents in his 
first press conference since his illness. 
It was concerned with the sense of 
duty and there were implications in 
it which went beyond the immediate 
subject under discussion. 

One of the correspondents reported 
to him that a Republican politician 
felt certain that the President would 
stand for re-election ‘‘because of his 
well-known sense of duty.” The Pres- 
ident replied that he hoped his con- 
duct was motivated by a sense of duty 
but that the sense of duty would not 
give one a criterion for specific duties. 
Then he hinted that he might deter- 
mine it to be his duty to prevent the 
hazard of a sudden shift of adminis- 
trative power in our nation. He was 
obviously referring to the conse- 
quences which might ariseinthe event 
of another heart attack or even death. 

This exchange is revealing for it 
throws light on so many human rela- 
tions and predicaments. Usually the 
people who press us to do something 
or other or to follow some policy 
which they desire from us, try to in- 
fluence by the appeal to the sense of 
duty. But as soon as we examine the 
problem under discussion more care- 
fully we find that it reveals conflict- 
ing responsibilities and allows for 
alternative modes of solution. The 
sense of duty provides us only with a 
responsible, rather than irresponsi- 
ble, attitude toward the issue. It does 
not give us a solution. Sometimes 
there is a clear contradiction between 
duty and inclination, in which case we 
modestly hope, as the President did, 
that we may be able to follow the path 


The Sense 
of Duty 


Our Duties 


of duty rather than inclination. But 
at other times duty and inclination 
are not in contradictory but in oblique 
relation to each other, and the policy 
to which we are partly inclined may 
be obviously our duty. At other times 
we are confronted with conflicting re- 
sponsibilities and values and the sense 
of moral responsibility does not give 
us any criterion for our choice. Our 
choice can be responsible only if we 
carefully weigh the possible conse- 
quences and hazards of alternative 
policies. This is what the President 
promises to do in the next few months. 
No doubt he will secure all relevant 
data about his health from his physi- 
cians. They may definitely tell him 
that his health does not permit him to 
engage further in the very great bur- 
dens of the American Presidency. In 
that case the evidence would be so 
decisive as to make the decision easy. 
But it is more likely that the doctors 
will find the risk of health not too 
great, and in that the burden of the 
decision will rest upon the President 
alone. What Eisenhower faces in the 
next months is a vivid example of the 
trials of conscience which all dutiful 
men face in moderate forms con- 
tinually. 

“T wish,” said a devout Christian 
business man to me recently, “that 
the pulpit would realize more than 
most parsons do, that a tolerably de- 
cent man does not continually face 
choices between good and evil. But he 
is called upon daily to choose between 
alternate policies and actions which 
may present the lesser and higher 
good, or he must choose between two 
necessary evils.” Of such choices is 
the stuff of daily life compounded. 


—_—__—_—_—_—__———_":.—C&8&wd OO rk ee — 


THIS IS THE WAY IT HAS TO BE 


_ “... Peacemaking does not result from large groups who merely pray for 
it; 1t comes when we, the individuals within, have made peace with our 
personal enemies. If we cannot have peace with members of the Christian 
fellowship and inside clerical and lay circles in our diocese whom we have 
seen, how can we have peace with other nations abroad whom we have not 


seen.’”’—BISHOP PARDUE OF PITTSBURGH. 
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: 
CHURCH LINENS ~ 
Beautiful qualities of 
IRISH LINEN 
by the yard free samples 
MADEIRA EMBROIDERED . 
Altar Linens made up to order. 
Ecclesiastical Transfer Patterns 
Plexiglass Pall Foundations 
5\2", 6", 642" and 7” .. . $1.00 


MARY MOORE, Importer ; 
394 EC @ Davenport, lowa 


KNEELING HASSOCKS —— 


This plastic-covered kneeler is 
filled with resilient granulated 
cork and foam rubber. Priced 
in accordance with 
quantity desired. Pew 
seat and communion 
cushions to order. 


E 5 SBamudl Collins ' 


68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, Long Island, New York 


V 


PEWS ++ CHANCEL FURNITURE 
COMMUNION TABLES 
PULPITS *+,;ALTARS 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 


23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


Cassocks—Surplices 


Eucharistic Vestments 
EMBROIDERIES 


ALTAR LINENS 
CLERGY & CHOIR 
VESTMENTS 


All embroidery 
is hand done. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 
14 W. 40th St., N.Y. 18 
TEL. CH 4-3306 


THE PRR: = 
iF ANB STUDIOS \ 
TENAFLY NJ-/9 
STAINED-GLASS ae 
DECORATION-LGHTING ‘e—i2h 
By SAT-CHURCH-CRAFTS \ A 


C4 


———— 
weer CATHEDRAL STUDIOUnAn~An~An~An~nW-, 


Head of Washington Cathedral Altar Guild 
Silk damask, linens & materials by the yd. 
Surplices, albs, Altar linens, stoles, burses 
& veils. My new book, Church Embroidery 
& Vestments 2nd ed. Complete instruc- 
tions, 128 pp., 95 illus., vestment patterns 
drawn to scale, price $7.50. Handbook for 
Altar Guilds 4th ed., 15,000 sold to date 
55¢. Miss Mackrille, 3720 Williams Lane, 
Chevy Chase 15, Md. Tel. OL2-2752. 


lurch Furniture 


FOLDING 


TABLES Ml 


— BEQUEST 
FREE CATALUG 

SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., Ing 
327 W. Main, Richmond, Va 


FLOWER 


“WHAT THE YOUNGER GENERATION IS ASKING | 


Books Are A Means of Growth 


ANY people remember that at 

the end of one of his most 
amous speeches, Sir Winston 
hurchill said, “Give us the tools, 
nd we will finish the job.” We re- 
sive many requests for tools in the 
orm of books. If we are imagining 
mat the right book will solve all our 
roubles and be a certain way to the 
rowth of the religious life, we are 
eluding ourselves. If, on the other 
and, we are completely discouraged 
y a current school of thought which 
mplies that both reading and preach- 
ag are well-nigh useless, we shall 
e just as far from the truth. “Dis- 
ussion” is the fashionable method 
f learning. It often opens doors 
yhich have been not only closed but 
ouble-locked. Once the door has been 
et ajar, we want to open it and make 
ew discoveries. Then it is that books 
re a necessary means of nourish- 
nent and growth. 


- Mrs. Chaplin: 


- As a mother of two small children and 
he teacher of a 4-5-year-old Sunday 
thool class, can you supply me with a 
st of ten or twelve books which could 
e used in the home as part of the reli- 
a education of small children? .. . 
Seis ore 


voor. WMIrs.< . . 


For your Pre-school and Kinder- 
arten children the best all-around 
edtime book is Thank You God, 
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n these and other books Dora Chaplin suggests readers will find help. 


by Dora Chaplin 


by V. Bremner (Morehouse-Gorham, 
75¢). Since many of your children 
will soon be six, have in mind its 
wonderful sequel, Good and Gay, 
from the same publisher. The latter 
is designed for the child 6-8 years 
old. 

For Bible stories I would begin 
with the series published by Nelson 
at 60¢ each. Start with The Shepherd 
and His Sheep (Chalmers) or Jesus 
and the Children. The little child 
asks for these over and over again. 
A longer book is Once There was a 
Little Boy (Kunhardt). Viking Press, 
$2.50. These children are young to 
understand much of the Tudor lan- 
guage of the King James Version of 
the Bible, but if you want them to 
begin to learn a few verses (by hear- 
ing them read often) you can use 
Small Rain (Jones) Viking Press, 
$2.00. A Little Book of Prayers 
(Johnson) Viking Press, $1.00 is ex- 
cellent, and so is A Child’s Grace 
(Bannister) Dutton, $2.50. 

You ask for a child’s hymnal, and 
I am happy to find that Morehouse- 
Gorham have lately published one in 
which hymns from our own Hymnal 
are used. The value of this is that 
they have a chance to become familiar 
with “grown-up” hymns which are 
also suitable for them. The book to 
which I refer is A Sunday School 
Hymnal (Morehouse). Edition with 
piano part, $2.95. Words and Melody 
only, $.90. 


Before you read from a “Chil- 
dren’s Bible,”’ why don’t some of you 
get together and turn yourselves into 
really good story-tellers? Little chil- 
dren hear the Bible story that way 
and will listen intently. Three books 
I wish every parent could have are: 
Bowie, The Story of the Bible (Ab- 
ingdon Press, $2.95); The Story Tel- 
ler in Religious Education (Brown) 
(Pilgrim Press, $2.00) ; and Answers 
to a Child (Dorothy Whitcombe). 
This last is published by Mowbray 
and imported by Morehouse at 75¢. 
It is the honest, practical attempt 
of the modern mother to answer 
questions without pretense. Please do 
not read to little children from 
Bowie. It is for your use. 


Dear Mrs. Chaplin: 

We do very serious things in our 
Youth Fellowship but we also have fun. 
Can you tell me of a couple of books 
that will be of use to those of us on the 
Recreation Committee who help organ- 
ize the lighter side? (Boy—16 years). 


Try Just for Fun (Fox) published 
by Seabury Press at $1.50, and 
How to Help Folks Have Fun (Hisen- 
burg), Association Press, $1.00. Both 
are written by husband-wife teams 
and are extremely useful. END 


il 


THE DEAD SEA 


SCROLLS 


are 


evaluated in 


Vol. 5 


THE 
INTERPRETER’S 
BIBLE 


The books of Ecclesiastes, The 
Song of Songs, Isaiah, and Jere- 
miah. Introductory articles, texts, 
and commentaries, the latter in- 
cluding results of recent study of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, bearing di- 
rectly on the Book of Isaiah. 

$8.75 


Contributors to Volume 5: 
GAIlus GLENN ATKINS, THEOPHILE 
J. Meex, Hucu THOMSON Kerr, 
[Roe Rob Ve SCOl, 2G Ge De 
KILPATRICK, JAMES MUILENBERG, 
James Puitip HyATT, STANLEY 
ROMAINE Hopper, O. S. RANKIN, 
HucH THomson Kerr, HENRY 
SLOANE COFFIN. 


VOLUME 12 FREE to the pur- 
chaser who signs and turns in to 
his bookseller at one time all 
the certificates bound in Vol- 
umes 1 through 11. Books of 
James, Peter, John, Jude, and 
Revelation in final volume, plus 
index to the entire set. 


published by Abingdon Press 


g 


at all bookstores 
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Searching the Scriptures... 


ISAIAH: 


PROPH 


This preaching of faith in God is his most impo 


contribution to the world. His belief inspired him 


a “strengthener’”’ rather than a “‘troubler” of Is 


Dr. Dentan describes background 
for Isaiah’s conversion (II Kings 
15:1-7), the call to prophesy and how 
Isaiah reacted (Isatah 7:1-7:14; 9:1- 
7) and justification of Isaiah’s faith 
as expressed in Matt. 1:18-25. 


The writers of the historical books 
in the Bible do not always make it 
easy for modern readers to follow the 
story. They were, of course, writing 
for people of their own time to whom 
the proper names and the general 
course of events were far more famil- 
iar than they are to us. For this rea- 
son it is almost essential that a Bible 
reader of today have at his elbow a 
good one-volume Bible Commentary 
such as Gore or Lowther Clarke and 
a good Bible dictionary such as 
Harper’s. 

This need is well illustrated by the 
passage from II Kings 15 which gives 
the historical setting of Isaiah’s call 
to prophesy. Without some assistance 
from the outside the reader could 
hardly be expected to know that King 
Azariah, mentioned there, is the same 
person as the “‘Uzziah” whose name 
occurs in v. 15 and in the opening 
verse of Isa. 6. 

The long and prosperous reign of 
this king in Judah was roughly con- 


temporaneous with that of Jeroboam . 


II in the northern kingdom. The 
movement of “literary”? prophesy. be- 
gan in both kingdoms at about the 
same time and, in both kingdoms, it 
was a time of great, although tempo- 
rary, prosperity. Times of security 
and ease have even more need of the 
proclamation of God’s Word than 
times of trouble. The Prayer Book 
wisely bids us pray, “in all time of 
our prosperity ... Good Lord deliver 
us!” . 

The 6th chapter of Isaiah is the 


classic account of the call of a proy 
In his own words Isaiah tells us 
the call came to him in the court= 
of the temple while he was wors 
ping God on some great feast da 
the very year of Uzziah’s death, 
barrier which normally divides 
seen from the unseen was sudd 
removed and Isaiah seemed to be] 
ing into the mysterious, veiled, ii 
sanctuary of the temple where 
majestic Lord of Israel sat enthri 
in the midst of His heavenly host, 

Isaiah’s first reaction was a si 
of overwhelming unworthiness (vy 
This is the inevitable result of a 
and valid experience of God. ( 
those who do not really know God 
satisfied with themselves; those 
are most conscious of their sins 
inadequacies are the saints 
prophets, who are closest to Him. 

But God never leaves His chil 
in despair and Isaiah is illustra 
the typical course of man’s spiri 
life when he tells us how his sens 
personal unworthiness was ta 
away by the gracious, forgiving 
of God (vss. 6f). In this experien: 
undoubtedly to be found the ger: 
the great doctrine of Faith in 
which was Isaiah’s most impor 
contribution to his people and to 
world. 

Finally there came the call tos 
God by becoming a messenger of 
Word (vss. 8-13). There are sey 
things in this part of the cha 
which are difficult to understand, 
this much at least is clear: Ise 
like Amos and Hosea, was to | 
prophet of doom and prepare the 
ple for the catastrophe which 14 
selfishness and disloyalty were bu 
ing upon them. Furthermore, he 
not to cease his preaching or bed 
discouraged, however unrespon 
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FAITH 


by 


Robert C. Dentan 


might seem to be. 
ut if Isaiah was like Amos and 
2a in his message of coming doom, 
ventually came to speak with an- 
r voice which is scarcely to found 
gem at all (at least in their un- 
tionably authentic utterances)— 
yoice of hope and encouragement. 
9. 7 tells how this came about. 
e than ten years after Isaiah’s 
‘in the reign of Ahaz, Judah was 
atened with war by two powerful 
hbors, Israel and Syria, and the 
t of the people shook “as the 
3 of the forest shake before the 
lh (v. 2 RSV).” In this crisis, 
h was inspired to become the 
gthener rather than the “trou- 
’ of Israel. “Take heed, and be 


t; fear not ...,” he said, “If ye 
not believe, ye shall not be estab- 
od (vss. 4, 9).” 


nere are some difficulties in this 
ter, not least in v. 14. Obviously 
iis not a prophecy of the birth of 
ist many centuries later, since the 
aised sign was one which Ahaz 
self was to see. The use made of 
verse in Matt. 1.22f is spiritual 
‘poetic, rather than literal and 
rical. But whatever the passage 
s and whoever the promised 
1 may have been, the heart of 
sy message lies in the name 
h was to be given him, Immanuel, 
‘+h in Hebrew means “God is with 
This was the essence of Isaiah’s 
hing. The people might desert 
, but God would not desert them. 
a if disaster came, He would 
ahow fulfill His purpose and re- 
a His promise. 
ne of the ultimate results of the 
1 which Isaiah preached was the 
» for the coming of a Messianic 
- There are a number of passages 
is book (we are thinking here only 
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THE HATRED OF THE JUST. Psalm LXIX:12. “They that 
sit in the gate speak against me: 
and I was the song of the drunkards.” 


of chaps. 1-39) which speak of the 
coming of such an ideal Figure. Chap. 
9 1-7 is just one example. Whether it 
is actually by Isaiah we do not know, 
but there can be no doubt that it is 
the product of the kind of faith 
Isaiah taught. 

The final vindication of Isaiah’s 
faith is, of course, to be found in the 
New Testament, and Matt. 1:22f re- 
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minds us that the full force of the 
words “God is with us’ became evi- 
dent only with the coming of Jesus 
Christ. He was the Messiah of whom 
Isaiah’s pupils dreamed, but also the 
very God in whom Isaiah trusted. In 
Him the name Immanuel became a 
statement of fact and not merely an 
affirmation of faith. 


In the Net issue: “Jeremiah and the New Covenant” 
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EDITORIALS 


Regarding Dr. Niebuhr’s 
Statement on 


Heresy 


We believe that it is possible for Christians 
to differ radically on many theological mat- 
ters and to remain at the same time united 
on the central convictions of the historic 
Christian Faith. But here is where we often 
most seriously disagree. For, what are these 
central convictions? That is the real question. 

We have received several letters, some for 
and some against, Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
comments on the recent Lutheran heresy 
trials which appeared in our December 25 
issue. In his column, Dr. Niebuhr said that 
these trials, revolved around “peripheral ar- 
ticles on the faith.”’ He implied that he con- 
siders belief in the Virgin Birth and in the 
“physical resurrection” as two of these “‘pe- 
ripheral articles.” 

We are proud to have Dr. Niebuhr as one 
of our regular contributors. This does not 
mean that we have in the past or shall in the 
future always agree with what he writes. But, 
we shall always welcome what he has to say, 
because we are convinced that he under- 
stands, as very few men in our day do under- 
stand what is its relevance to the meaning 
of human existence. 

In response to the letters we have received 
about this matter of Dr. Niebuhr’s commen- 
tary on heresy, we feel that we can do no 
better than to refer to the words of Arch- 
bishop William Temple who, in the introduc- 
tion of The Report of the Commission on 
Christian Doctrine Appointed by the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, wrote in 
1937: 

“Here it is inevitable that we should in 
some measure reproduce the divergences that 
mark the thought of scholars and theologians 
of our generation. In view of my own respon- 
sibility in the Church I think it right here to 
affirm that I wholeheartedly accept as his- 
torical facts the Birth of our Lord from a 
Virgin Mother and the Resurrection of His 
physical body from death and the tomb. And 
I anticipate, though with less assurance, that 
these events will appear to be intrinsically 
bound up with His Deity when the relations 
between the spiritual and physical elements 
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ees 


in our nature are more completely w 
stood. But I fully recognize the positic 
those who sincerely affirm the reality 0: 
Lord’s Incarnation without accepting 01 
both of these two events as actual histe 
occurrences, regarding the records rath 
parables than as history, a presentatic 
spiritual truth in narrative form.” 


The New | 
Archbishop of York 


The appointment of the new Archbish 
York, the Rt. Rev. Arthur Michael Rams 
in our judgment, a happy one. Those 
knew him at the Evanston assembly 01 
World Council of Churches will remembe! 
as one of the most articulate Anglicans ° 
ent at this great meeting. His churchmai 
may be somewhat on the Catholic side bu 
position is not one of an extremist. He bi 
too comprehensive a scholarship for that 
too great a sympathy with opposing poin 
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CATHOLIC FOR EVERY TRUTH OF GOD-—PROTESTANT AGAINST THE ERRORS OF MAN 
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ver to be a narrow party man. 
remember him not only for his con- 
on to the meetings of the Assembly 
jut as a big man hurrying across the 
s of Northwestern University in a pur- 
ssock to attend the early service at 
yy. Western Chapel and shortly there- 
clothed in bathing trunks, on his way 
early swim in Lake Michigan. He is a 
y, happy man and one who will bring 
to this great position in the Church of 
id. 


cus in Brooklyn 


would like to have ignored the incredi- 
ppenings at Holy Trinity Church in 
yn. But this we cannot do, for here is a 
on which has brought shame to the 
1 and has provided a carnival for the 
e 

Jo not know enough about the real facts 
case, which is now in the courts, to pass 
ent. But it is relevant to observe that 
1ave tried to follow this story for seven 
we have yet to learn of any conspicuous 


| 


SNAIL 


demonstration of Christian charity or of any 
distinguished loyalty to the Anglican spirit 
of fairness and freedom on the part of the 
major characters in this sad drama. 

It is unfortunate that the real constitutional 
issues involved will be debated in such an 
atmosphere. We can only hope that no prece- 
dents in the interpretation of Canon Law will 
be established by this case. In our judgment, 
the real issues will not be considered and can- 
not be defined by any court of law. They in- 
volve the very heart of Christian fellowship, 
which can never be made a matter of law for 
it is the creation of God’s Grace. 

January 15 was a sad day in Brooklyn. Two 
priests tried to shout each other down in the 
presence of 400 souls. Finally, Mr. Thomas, 
the Bishop’s Legate, declared: “I refuse to 
make a mockery of the church and religion in 
general.” 

You were probably acting from the highest 
motives, Mr. Thomas, but wasn’t this a little 
late? Mr. Melish, his Vestry, and his superiors 
had already managed to have a circus in the 
House of God. 


shington’s Prayer 


hty God, we make our earnest prayer 
ou wilt keep the United States in Thy 
tection; that Thou wilt incline the hearts 
citizens to cultivate the spirit of sub- 
ion and obedience to government; to en- 
a brotherly affection and love for one 
» and for their fellow citizens of the 
States at large. And finally that Thou 
ost graciously be pleased to dispose us 
o justice, to love mercy, and to demean 
es with that charity, humility and pacific 
of mind, which were the characteristics 
Divine Author of our blessed religion, and 
t an humble imitation of whose example 
e things we can never hope to be a happy 
Grant our supplication, we beseech Thee, 
h Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


The above prayer is a paraphrase of a portion 
of Washington’s ‘Circular Letter Addressed to 
the Governors of all the States on Disbanding 
the Army,” dated “Headquarters Newburgh 
8 June 1783.” It was cast into prayer form at 
an early date by turning it into direct discourse. 


THE EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH FOUNDATION 


Founded... 


that the Church 

shall have the means 

to accept new challenges 
and move out 

into wider fields 

of service. 


SS 
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| he Episcopal Church Foundation, 
through its Revolving Loan Fund, 
has provided a number of people 
th a way to create a meaningful me- 
orial for someone who has died. It 
a memorial which not only produces 
Q gible results as soon as it is estab- 


hed, but one which continues to do so, 
ar after year, into the far future. 

A gift to the Loan Fund, designated 
a memorial to the person you name, 
used to help young, growing congre- 
tions build the churches they need in 
der to become strong units of our 
aurch. Such a memorial will play a 
rt in building tens of churches within 
generation —and at the end of that 
ne it will not have been diminished by 


single penny. 


Che 


istian Memorial 
ao Christian Work 


Your memorial gift may be as large 
or as small as your means determine. A 
permanent record of it is kept; at any 
future date you can learn exactly which 
churches your memorial played a part 


in making possible. 


To learn how the Revolving Loan Fund works 


and why it can be used to establish a Christian 


memorial, write for the Foundation’s booklet, 


“The Church That Might Have Been.” 


366 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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Personal Notices 
INQUIRE CONCERNING RATES 


FOR SALE 


USED ORGAN BLOWER FOR SALE. The 
Spencer Turbine Ce., Hartford, Conn. 1— 4, H.P. 
Spencer Orgoblo, Capacity 660 C.F.M. at 4” wind 
pressure, in good condition. Address reply to Christ 
Episcopal Church, 405 9th Street, Fairmont, W. Va. 


PALM CROSSES, twenty-five cents the dozen, de- 
livered. Order by March fourteen. St. Barnabas’ 
Altar Guild, Los Angeles 41, Calif. 


PERSONNEL WANTED 


FOUR POSITIONS are open on the staff of Chris- 
tian Children’s Fund, P.O. Box 511, Richmond, 
Virginia: 

1. An assistant to the International Director. 
Must possess executive and administrative ability 
together with publicity sense and writing capability. 


2. An organizer for work in Europe with office 
in Germany. Knowledge of German and other 
European language would be of value and publicity 
ability an asset. 


3. Assistant to Overseas Director with office in 
Hong Kong. Executive ability essential. 


4. A man or woman as organizer and director 
for child welfare work in U.S.A. with office in west- 
ern state. 


All of these positions demand hard work com- 
bined with love for children and the things of the 
Kingdom. 


COLLEGE MEN wanted—for New Jersey Y.M.C.A. 
Camp Counselors. Write qualifications to EARL 
ARMSTRONG, 45 Bleecker St., Newark 2, N. J. 


PRIEST-Organist and Choirmaster wanted for 
large University Parish on West Coast. New organ 
to be installed. Excellent Choir. Clergyman pre- 
ferred. Layman considered. Give full details. Prayer 
Book Catholic. No extremes. Box 1331 Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


LADY as Companion, pleasant home, light duties, 
references required. Mrs. E. T. Morris, 2711 Jef- 
ferson Street, Roanoke 14, Va. 


HOUSEHOLD HELPER, refined and mature, in 
old Connecticut farmhouse home in general house- 
work and partial care of two school age children. 
Own room & bath. Pleasant fellow workers. Please 
write or phone Mrs. Gustave Simons, Faraway 
Farm, Westport, Conn., Capitol 7-6110. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PRIEST, married and experienced, desires change. 
Prayer Book Churchman. Needs challenge. Details 
gladly furnished. Box 1329 Episcopal Churchnews, 
Richmond 11, Va. 


PARISH-VISITOR—Diocesan and parish director 
of Christian Education with over twenty years ex- 
perience desires part-time position as parish visitor 
to use experience and add to pension. Age 62. Box 
1330 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RETIRED CHURCH ORGANIST COMPOSES 
BEAUTIFUL music to sacred words. HYMN com- 
plete $8. Reginald Belcher, Terrace Place, Morris- 
town, New Jersey. 


Episcopal 
Churchnews 
Publishes 

More Advertising 
Than any other 
Magazine Serving the 


Episcopal Chureh 
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Lent Today 


To a child: A ‘pecal time’ when 


you try to keep the ‘soul on top. 
To all: A time of self-discipline 


ROM the beginning Lent 

must have met a very deep, 
spiritual and human need. For in 
one form or other, it has been ob- 
served in the Christian Church 
since the second century. The dur- 
ation of this penitential season 
has not always been the same in 
the different ages of the Church. 
At first it extended over only one 
or two days but, as Dr. Massey 
Shepherd points out, “piety has a 
way of extending rigorous disci- 
plines, and by the fourth century 
we first hear of a 40-day period of 
fasting, in the famous Festal Let- 
ters of St. Athanasius, the Bishop 
of Alexandria.” 

The connection of Lent with 
our Lord’s fasting in the wilder- 
ness was not apparent at first. Dr. 
Shepherd seems to think that it 
was an “after thought.” At first, 
the spirit of Lent was one of an- 
ticipation leading up to the ad- 
ministering of Holy Baptism on 
Easter Eve. When the ancient 
custom of Baptisms on Easter 
Eve began to pass out of general 
observance, Lent became a 
mournful season, penitential in 
character and one of rigorous dis- 
cipline based upon the recollec- 
tions of our Lord’s passion rather 
than upon anticipations of His 
triumphant resurrection. 

The English name for this sea- 
son, Lent, is from the Anglo- 
Saxson ‘‘Lencten’’ which means 
the spring, the season of length- 
ening days. In the Latin Church 
the name is ‘‘Quadragesima,”’ 
from which are taken the Italian 
word ‘“‘Guaresima’’ and the 
French ‘“Careme.”’ 

The Lenten regulations of the 
church of the Middle Ages were 
very severe. All flesh meat was 
forbidden during the entire sea- 


son and for the most of it, even 
such foods as milk, butter, cheese, 
eggs, etc. On all the fasting days 
only one meal was allowed and 
this meal was to be taken in the 
evening. Later this was some- 
what relaxed and the meal could 
be taken at three o’clock and even 
this was gradually advanced to 
mid-day. Today our Prayer Book 
(p. 1i) defines the forty days of 
Lent along with Ash Wednesday 
and Good Friday as days of fast- 
ing “on which the Church re- 
quires such a measure of absti- 
nence as is more especially suited 
to extraordinary acts and exer- 
cises of devotion.” The old law in 
England defined a fast as mean- 
ing only one main meal a day. 
Abstinence meant that no meat 
should be eaten. This rigorous 
interpretation of the Lenten fast 
has not been universally observed 
in the Episcopal Church for cen- 
turies. There grew up in England 
and has been continued in Amer- 
ica a practice of private self- 
denial during Lent. 

This leaves the matter to each 
individual’s decision, and yet it 
is one which a churchman is not 
expected to ignore. 

Red Barber has called Lent a 
time of spring training for the 
athletes of God. A child has 
spoken of Lent as a special time 
when the Christian tries to keep 
his “soul on top.” Others have 
seen it as a special period in 
which Christians declare their in- 
dependence of the habits which 
can so easily enslave them. 

Whatever the rule the individ- 
ual adopts, it is universally 
agreed that the season of Lent 
should be marked by some per- 
sonal discipline of self-denial. END 


In the next article we shall discuss the meaning of fasting 
and its significance to men and women of today. 
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wefly Told... 


A resolution calling for higher clergy 
laries was passed at the recent annual 
‘eting of the Presiding Bishop’s Com- 
ttee on Laymen’s Work. 


On the recommendation of Charles S. 
lomas, Secretary of the Navy, and Mem- 
t-at-large, a manpower sub-committee 
s named by Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., 
airman of the Presiding Bishop’s Com- 
ttee. Appointed were Thomas, Joseph E. 
yle, Member-at-Large, and Col. Carl C. 
wffman, chairman of Province III. The 
)-committee is to urge the increased use 
special skills of laymen in parishes and 
ceses. 


The Rey. Canon James R. Sharp has 
signed as Secretary of the Diocesan Con- 
ation of Tennessee and Executive Secre- 
y of the Bishop and Council, effective 
a. 31. Both jobs he has held 28 and 35 
ars respectively. 


An expert in canon law, Canon Sharp 
-ved many years on General Convention's 
mmmittee on Canons. 


The Rev. Robert McGregor became a 
jident canon of the Washington Cathe- 
al Feb. 1. For the past seven yeats he had 
en rector of St. Stephen’s Church, Oak 
dge, Tenn. 

Mr. McGregor is the son of the late Rev. 
-. Daniel McGregor, former head of the 
spartment of Christian Education of Na- 
mal Council, and one of the leading 
nolars of the Church. He is married and 
s two children. 


Dean E. Felix Kloman of Virginia Theo- 
zical Seminary, Alexandria, has resigned, 
ective in June. The 55-year-old clergy- 
in will return to St. Alban’s Church, 
ashington, as rector, where he served be- 
re going to VTS in 1952. He succeeds 
> late Rey. Robert S. Trenbath who died 


ddenly Jan. 1. 


Bishop Stephen E. Keeler of Minnesota 
‘winding up a six weeks tour of France, 
ermany, Italy, Switzerland, and Spain in 
; role as Bishop in Charge of European 
urches. His tour last summer was inter- 
pted by an illness in Rome. Bishop 
2eler sails for home Feb. 25. 


Bishop Austin Pardue of Pittsburgh 
oke at the consecration of two English 
shops in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 
ring January. The Rev. L. M. Charles- 
wards became Bishop of Dorchester, 
d the Rev. M. A. Hodson became Bishop 
ffragan of Taunton. 
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Communion Appointments 


at is a truly fine example of Gorham 

's Sterling Communion Ware, consisting 

of Chalice 7” high with applied Cross; Ciborium 

9” high, capacity 375 hosts; Paten 612” in. diam- 

eter, with engraved Cross. Price of the 3 
pieces $302.50. 


Prices subject to change 
without notice. 
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If you have women in your church, 
women who like to sew, our new Cut- 
Our Kirs for altar hangings, markers, 
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prices. Choose from finest fabrics. All 
are perfectly centered, marked and cut— 
ready to sew. Complete with easy-to- 
follow instructions, prices and order 
forms. 
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Che Christian Family 


Religion in the home means playing and 


praying together. You can meet God in the ; 


living room almost as easily as in church. 


RETURN to God-centered living, 
Agith a realistic approach to the 
factors that upset family harmony 
has been the central theme of Dr. 
Barrett’s series of articles on the 
Christian family. There are many 
factors, he writes, that have tended 
to undercut family happiness and 
harmony. Among them: Economic 
conditions, making too long a post- 
ponement of marriage; the emancipa- 
tion of women, disrupting their roles 
as wives and mothers; and the spe- 
cialization of society, which has some- 
times shifted emphasis from the fam- 
ily as a center of activity. 

Dr. Barrett has-called for a more 
down-to-earth appraisal of sex in 
marriage. Sexual attraction is not a 
minor matter in life, he says, and love 
should not be purely spiritual. “Man 
was created to love, not only in the 
spirit but in the flesh,” Dr. Barrett 
says. 

In his fourth installment, he urged 
parents to remember that child-rais- 
ing takes much faith. It is often true 
that a parent has to guess about the 
best course of action and then hope 
and pray for the best. Parents must 
realize that a child is a little bit of 
everything; wild and woolly at times, 
but nonetheless an individual who is 
adaptable. Parents must learn again 
the importance of football, hero-wor- 
ship and the horse opera if they are 
to understand the little live wire 
whose destiny they will help shape. 


PART V 


HEN we begin to talk about the 

Christian family and religion in 
the home, we often make two mis- 
takes. First, we may assume that 
religion is entirely a formal kind of 
thing which involves Church, and the 
things we habitually associate with 
Church. To many Christians, re- 


ligion in the home means family 
prayers, pictures of Jesus on the 
walls of the nursery, prints of Gothic 
Cathedrals in the den, and Bible 
stories at bedtime, plus the weekly 
Church observance. All other activ- 
ities in the home are thought of as 
profane, secular, and in no sense 
religious. 

The second mistake is this: We 
Christians, tending to believe that 
Church is the only place for religion, 
and ecclesiastical patterns the only 
ones God recognizes, often fail to 
make clear how ubiquitous God is. 
William Temple once said, ‘It is a 
mistake to think that God is ex- 
clusively, or even primarily inter- 
ested in religion.’ God is interested 
in life. 

In speaking of family life I should 
like to do so in this context: that 
religion is involved in all the activ- 
ities of the home whether we are 
accustomed to think so or not. Or 
perhaps it would be better to say that 
God is involved in these activities. 
He is more important than religion. 

A Christian family is involved like 
any other in a relationship with 
work. As we know, in a modern fam- 
ily it is rare when all the members 
are united in a common enterprise. 
In these days Dad, ordinarily, does 
the work of supporting the family. 
It is often true that Mom and the 
children have no clear idea as to just 
what he does. They have little share 
in his work, and sometimes no in- 
terest in it aside from the fact that 
he gets paid for doing it. This often 
means that poor Dad has very little 
outlet at home for normal expression 
about his work. The failures and 
frustrations of the day or the week 
or the year may have to be “bottled 
up” within him. 

Also, since Dad is out of the house 
from dawn ’til dusk he has difficulty 
understanding his wife’s enthusiasm 


for her small daily conquest 
triumph over her mechanical 
ets; her defeats at the side 
washing-machine, her frust 
endured under the perversity 
Venetian blinds. This matter, 
I treat it with some whims: 
serious one in our modern § 
and can cause much heart-ach 
in family life. Perhaps nothin 
can be done about the situat 
cept through an outburst of 
tian patience and understandii 
except by recognizing frank 
the old-time unity of the h 
broken up, so that it become 
necessary than ever for a fa: 
have home interests other than 
winning work. 

There surely have been sor 
ilies who have found new inte 
living, and a new sense of the 
of labor by some work unde 
together in leisure time, or 
summer vacations. The work 
building a cottage or a boai 
fleet of ship models, or a gai 
something else large or sma 
it is clear that a family that j 
and looks at each other is li 
get bored no matter how muc 
love one another. On the b: 
some observation I feel confide 
families which get themsel\ 
volved together in various h 
and handicrafts, do someth 
bring themselves together and 
surprising unity of interes 
have found a great secret. It 
tainly easier to share in 0 
other’s achievements in these 
of artistry and craftsmanshi 
in the professional work a m: 
in his business, or that a wom 
in her kitchen. Some work, v 
we are paid for it or not, is a 
of drawing together as a 
and of learning to express t 
the various energies and 
within us. 
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e of what I have said about 
ing, it is also valuable for 
to play together. Play is not 
| for the body. It is good for 
;. It is good for its own sake. 
the happiest moments of my 
some of the most sacred 
3; go back to times when my 
1d mother gathered us chil- 
ether, usually on Sunday 
to entertain ourselves. We 
2 music, we played various 
childish and adult games. 
ys argued and sometimes 
pen warfare. But we also 
and were carefree and for- 
Solated problems in a unity 
st which helped to bind us 
as one family. 
pplies of course to outdoor 
n also. I have met God at a 
game, speaking quite sub- 
almost as often as I have 
in Church. 
ily ought to be “religious” 
1ome, though I think this 
arried too far in the direc- 
aking a home into a church. 
1 families will have prayers 
aeals, and no doubt ought 
family prayers as often as 
at other times. Unfortu- 
e nature of our modern life 
1at a period of family prayer 
ither quite practical or quite 
Fathers punch time-clocks, 
have busses to catch, the 
going to bed is later than 
to be, and meetings added 
agzs make it difficult for the 
ver to assemble in one place 
igh to say ‘Lord have mercy 
[This is unfortunate but to 
tic I think ‘family prayers,’ 
ith children at bed-time, will 
2 back until people become 
yre ‘religious,’ or the tempo 
lture changes. 
ight surely to have Bible 
br our children, as we ought 


to read the Bible ourselves. We ought 
to have religious pictures on the 
walls. But a warning: Some of the 
‘religious art’ to which children are 
exposed in home and Sunday School 
may do more harm than good in 
what it teaches about God. Insincere, 
sloppy, slick-surface hackwork mas- 
querading as religious art because 
the subject is ecclesiastical or Bib- 
lical is an affront both to real art 
and to real religion. If you are one 
of those people who like to say, ‘I am 
no critic; I just know what I like,’ 
do not inflict your uninstructed prej- 
udices upon your children. Go see the 
expert in your community, and get 
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his advice about good Christian 
paintings or pictures. There are many 
paintings which have stirred men’s 
thoughts through the ages which can 
be purchased in good colored repro- 
ductions. Why not hang up some of 
these pictures of Rembrandt and El 
Greco and Giotto and other masters 
of the past and present who had not 
only the competency of real crafts- 
men but a deep religious sensitivity. 
A further possibility of nurturing 
religion in the home is through 
music, whether produced by the mem- 
bers themselves or reproduced from 
records. I am not suggesting that 
continued on page 24 


NCE AGAIN, we are confronted 
with two springtime symbol- 
isms: Spring training in baseball, 
and Lent on the Christian calendar. 
For the ball players and their 
teams, whatever happened last sea- 
son is over and done with. Last year 
is in the record books. There is 
nothing the players can do about last 
year except learn from it. 

This, then, is another year with 
another opportunity. Time never 
stands still, and ball players know 
it acutely. They must actually forgive 
themselves of their past shortcom- 
ings if they are to go forward. This 
is a basic fact that we Christians 
should grasp at this Lenten season. I 
often think that there should be three 
trespass forgivenesses in the Lord’s 
Prayer: Forgive us, forgive them, 
forgive ourselves. 

Let’s dwell some more on the ball 
players and their problems. All win- 
ter long they have rested from their 
baseball labors. There were idle days, 
and banquets, and speeches, and too 
much food and too little exercise, 
and the Christmas season. Now the 
day of reckoning is at hand. Spring 
training begins in full force a few 
short weeks away. 

The softness of winter must be 
corrected. Physical condition is vital, 
and the player must now begin run- 
ning until his legs are again strong, 
until his wind is sound. As each day 
passes and arms become stronger, the 
ball is thrown harder and harder. 
The split-second timing of the bats- 
men will improve until the ball park 


rings with the authority of well-hit 
drives. 

Spring training is a hardening 
process from the chill of winter to 
the heat of summer. It ts a hard 
process—this getting back into shape 
—and the older the player, the 
harder it becomes. The competitive 
fight to hold a job or take one away 
from somebody else is a hard process. 
Baseball is a hard process, just as 
life is. And it’s a “game” only to 
you spectators. It’s no game to a man 
straining to earn his living from it, 
to sustain his pride by his attain- 
ments in it. And it’s no game to the 
player’s wife and children whose 
sustenance depends upon it. 

So it is, the players work upon 
condition, work upon perfecting tech- 
niques, and do all they can to over- 
come weaknesses in their skills. A 
run is scored, a game is won by a 
fraction. 


Springtime Symbolism 


The oldest language known to man 
is the language of symbols. It is a 
universal language, and it is the most 
expressive and descriptive language 
we possess. Our Christian year is a 
symbolic year, carefully designed to 
reflect in 12 months the 30 odd years 
of the life of Jesus. 

About this springtime symbolism 
I referred to earlier—this seasonal 
pairing of baseball’s spring training 
and our Lenten period: 

Each of us has had his winter 


rir 


of spiritual softness. We wer 
pared in the recent weeks ome 
back to real work, just as 

player was sent his contrac 
notification of when to repo. 
training. es 

Our Lent, then, is a spiritual 
ing camp, wherein we conditio: 
selves for the race that lies ; 
Just as the player sets his 
toward hard work and a long, 
schedule ahead so must each 
if we are to have a successfu 
paratory spring, determine wh 
are going to do about it. Whe 
be our working schedule of ¢ 
attendances? Will we join a 
group? What books will we rea 
we may learn from others? W 
learn an increasing power of pi 
What reasonable discipline w 
undergo physically? Lent, as I 
is the time of the Christian 
when we train for spiritual str 
get spiritually stronger, and k 
better prepared for the pennan 
of life that each of us must tak 
in. Each of us is in the game, w! 
we want to be or not. How wi 
we prepared to play? We can p 
better spiritually than we arei 
dition to play, just as the ball 
cannot perform his best if h 
trained poorly. 

The ball player eats and 
during spring training. BH 
friends and he laughs. He has « 
and fears. He has recreation 
has his family. He is very m 
human being in a world of } 
beings. But he puts the busin 
conditioning his physical and 1 
equipment first. And he mus 
cipline himself, control himsel 
work steadily and surely. 


by Red Barber... noted sportscaster 
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urch has a key word, and 
key word St. Paul used. It 
y word of Our Lord and 
It recurs repeatedly in The 
i Common Prayer. I am a 
to the Episcopal Church, and 
avery of this word hastened 
iversion. It is the word 
ble.” 

‘e not expected to wear noth- 
aair shirts, starve ourselves, 
ound as though we didn’t 
jiend or a hope in life during 
e are not expected to use 
a convenient excuse for not 
e reality of life. Not at all. 
Wwe are expected to live even 
ly, more awarely, more vig- 
by exerting reasonable dis- 
upon our appetities. We are 
to do an ever better piece 
, whatever our task may be. 
expected to face this earthly 
e more squarely, take more 
know who we are, who cre- 
our purpose in life and where 
oing when this life is closed 
sre is just so much time for 
us. We waste so much of our 
time in running after goat 
. So very little of what we 
uly vital. 


i the Score?” 

is the time for us spiritually 
ourselves the key baseball 
1: “Where’s the ball; what’s 
‘e?”’ Where is the ball in our 
Who’s got it? What’s to be 
th it? And what is the score? 
really of value? What is the 
2 pay, and is it worth it? 
meaning and the worth of 
so deep, so necessarily indi- 
hat much of its significance 


is lost by a mass of fetishes and rules 
and routines. We get lost in a pro- 
gram of minute forms that become 
static and tasteless. If we are not 
careful in our Lenten lives we become 
like the spiritless ballplayer who 
shows up daily on time, goes through 
the motions, but never really exerts 
himself and never makes the grade. 

I happen to give up for Lent one 
physical appetite which I thoroughly 
enjoy, but I must admit I have other 
year-long reasons for this discipline. 
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RISTIAN uses Lent as an athlete does spring training, as 
e and means of preparation for the schedule ahead. Dis- 
ne, self-appraisal and a positive program of prayer and 
rare the Church’s equivalent of the daily “‘work-out”’ 


It helps me very much, I believe, 
otherwise, I don’t think anyone could 
tell whether I know the meaning of 
Lent. 

I happen to agree with the Psalm- 
ist who said: “The sacrifices of God 
are a broken spirit; a broken and 
contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not 
despise.” 

And herein, I think, is the heart 
of the matter for us in our spiritual 
spring training. What goes on in our 
hearts? END 
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ANTIPHONAL ORGAN 


The new addition to the Kimball 
pipe organ in Zion Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, Indianapolis, Ind., 
constitutes an antiphonal organ. It 
reflects the majestic grandeur of in- 
struments heard in the largest cathe- 
drals and churches. It “answers re- 
sponsively” to the main organ at the 
other end of the sanctuary. 

The antiphonal organ obtains its 
wind supply separately. 

Since the Kimball organization no 
longer makes its “king of instru- 
ments” it is only fitting that the new 
antiphonal organ should be built by 
the celebrated house of 


CASAVANT Freres LtD. 
St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, Canada 


Builders of world tamous pipe organs 
for more than 100 years. 


Here Is Proof 
MILLIONS Are Paying 
Too Much for 


VITAMINS 


Vitamins are costing Americans over three hundred 
million dollars a year. Much of this vast sum is spent 
needlessly. It’s time folks taking vitamins should be 
told the plain facts. Over 1,250,000 families have 
stopped taking vitamin products just on faith, pres- 
tige and with the mistaken belief that ‘high price” 
means ‘“‘quality.’’ They have learned how to avoid 
silly, costly mistakes and save as much as 40% on 
their vitamin needs. 

Without cost or obligation you may get the answers 
to all the vitamin questions. Do you know just what 
viamins can do for you? Do you know the sole test 
of “quality” in vitamins is “correct unitage?’’ How 
effective is the new wonder vitamin B-12 and Folic 
Acid in building rich, red blood? Are the lipotropic 
factors Inositol, Choline and vitamin B-6 of value in 
arteriosclerosis (hardening of the arteries)? If your 
hair is turning gray, can vitamins be of help? If you 
are just fagged out about 4 o'clock every afternoon, 
what’s this got to do with vitamins? Is there such a 
thing as an “‘anti-sterility’’ vitamin or what have 
vitamins to do with sex? Can you be immune from 
avitaminosis by hoping to get your vitamins in 
cereals, bread, butter, meats and vegetables? Is it 
necessary to pay $19.50 monthly for food supple- 
ments rich in California-grown natural factors? These 
questions which have perplexed thousands are an- 
swered in the most informative FREE book on vita- 
mins ever written. It is simple, easy to understand, 
and most important of all, it will tell you how you 
may save money! Do not spend a single penny for 
vitamins until you get this book. Stop buying vitamins 
blindly. Send postcard today for this free book and 
catalog of over 100 products to VITAMIN-QUOTA, 
Dept. T-438, 880 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y., or 
Dept. T-438, 1125 Crenshaw Blvd., Los Angeles 19, 
California. 
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HOME LIFE 


continued from page 21 


we bring up our children to the tune 
of Ave Maria, and inflict the ‘good 
old hymns we used to sing’ upon 
them every morning and evening. 
But as with paintings, so in music, 
the technology of our time has made 
it possible for us to bring into our 
homes, at not too great a cost, the 
noble works of master musicians of 
the past and present. Let the chil- 
dren have Tommy Dorsey and Eartha 
Kitt and Benny Goodman, but let 
them hear also the great orchestras 
and choirs performing the works of 
those musical giants whose composi- 
tions have lifted men’s hearts and 
minds to God through the centuries. 

Still another way religion can be 
embodied in the family life is in 
the commemoration of Church holi- 
days, and in some so-called ‘secular’ 
holidays. I have always been grateful 
to my parents for the trouble they 
took to emphasize the importance of 
great seasons and festivals of the 
Church Year. 

The same general kind of prepara- 
tions went on at the time of other 
holidays. We were encouraged to 
take time and patience to make 
things for each other, and to partici- 
pate in activities which would set 
apart these days from other days. 

I recognize these things may not 
have much to do with the Church, 
but they have something to do with 
family virtues. They involve mem- 
bers of a family in certain Christian 
graces. With care taken to make a 
Christmas card for Sister Susie, even 
when you think she is something 
of a brat; with sacrifice for some- 
one else, with saving up pennies to 
buy a jack-knife for Big Brother who 
consistently seems to treat you as 
the repulsive little boy you probably 
are. These habitual, secular, human, 
family things involve trouble taken 
for each other; they involve the signs 
and sacraments and expressions of 
love. And by doing these things, a 
family makes itself more available 
to the intrusion of the supreme guest, 
the living God. I have a naive, per- 
haps overly simple intuition that 
God himself must like to be with 
those who in mutual affection and 
gladness make much of holy occa- 
sions, even though they do not open 
the ceremonies with the Collect for 
the Day. In doing many things to- 
gether understanding can grow and 
members of a family become schooled 
in patience, unselfishness and sacri- 
fice. A family whose members do 
everything separately might have 
fewer arguments, tears, and major 
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es. But it would hardly be a 
ly. 
e more I think about it the 
it seems to me that love and 
ess and the grace of God came 
yon me, in so far as I was ready 
ceive them, through secular ac- 
es as well as those activities 
h were specifically and undeni- 
religious, in any churchly sense. 
not believe I am a complete 
n because I think this way. I 
ve the ground of man’s appre- 
ion of God is broader and deeper 
we like to concede. One final 
ration. 
re Fourth of July in my family 
a great day. We didn’t shoot 
reworks two weeks in advance; 
ad to wait until the day itself. 
i we had one long, rousing, can- 
ding blast of cap, cracker and 
on, candle and sky-rocket which 
n at six and ended late at night. 
28s we ate sometimes during the 
e but I am not sure. My father 
an old breech-loading cannon, 
ed by my grandfather. It was 
t two feet long. When it was 
it made a boom that stretched 
| Long Island all the way up the 
id to Buzzard’s Bay, and my 
ay alone was man enough to fire 
Then he did so, about four times 
ne the day, we kids stuffed cot- 
n our ears, the collie sent under 
ved in the back room, and Mother 
was anti-cannon, retreated with 
rnation to the pantry. 
was a tremendously secular day. 
somehow at the end of it, year 
* year, considering the firecrack- 
loaned and given, the punk 
ed, the fingers burned and the 
yathy offered; yet somehow un- 
eath our trite and childish noise 
> was conveyed to us some re- 
brance of an occasion when men 
xoled for the right to be men of 
ynsibility, struggled for liberty 
the right of self-determination. 
idering these overtones, and un- 
ynes there was a sacred-ness in 
lay as well as a secular-ness. As 
xh one might say ‘Surely God is 
lis place, though I knew it not.’ 
us I believe we should work and 
and worship together as fami- 
making full use of those forms 
patterns of institutional religion 
h will fit naturally into the life 
1e home. But be it remembered 
religion grows out of life. The 
tary work and play within the 
ly may be the instruments of 
2 as well as the sacraments of 
Shurch. Within the shared sor- 
, joys, common tasks, and un- 
non occasions of family life are 
ousand springs of the Holy 
it. TOBE CONCLUDED NEXT ISSUE 


IT’S SMART TO BE THRIFTY! 


But how thrifty should you be? Are you setting 
aside more than enough or not enough—for 
future use? 


AN APPRAISAL OF THRIFT 


Our Information Sheet quickly pinpoints your 
basic dollar needs for pension income . . . emer- 
gencies... education... family income... estate 
taxes, etc. Write for your copy today. 


LIFE INSURANCE IS BEST FOR THRIFT 


No other system of thrift . . . only life insurance 
. .. guarantees you by contract all the dollars you 
need for future delivery on a pay-as-you-go plan. 


Eligibility for the service, plans of insurance, and favorable premium rates 
of the Corporation extends to the clergy of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and to those who, as lay workers, are actively serving the Church 
beyond the call of membership at the time of application, whether the 
service be paid or voluntary. Members of their immediate family circles 
are eligible, too. 
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FOAM RUBBER CHURCH LINENS 
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| rubber. Zippered 

Se removable cover 

P real in your choice of 
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Beautiful qualities imported from Ire- 
land. Linen Tape, Transfers, Patterns, 
Plexiglas Pall Foundations. Free 
Samples. 
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BOOKS of Signifiance-Keviewed by Edmund Fuller | 


Many of you will remember that history that the people responsible Secret of the Hittites. 
ficlnating Fak on archaeology, of for this epochal clash were ‘discov- Mr. Ceram was ae kK ‘ 
some years ago, Gods, Graves, and ered’ by historians only a few decades company two expeditions into t 
Scholars, by C. W. Ceram. Now we ago. It verges on the miraculous that field. He is able to offer us a 
are offered an equally absorbing suc- archaeologists are already able to in- mous wealth of photographic Ss udi 
cessor to it: terpret the language and script and and profuse line drawings, maps, 

Pye to write a fairly full history of this diagrams. He has profited from 
ane erie we Pan oa Em. nation that passed away more than aid and counsel of the leading wor 
eo: By C. W. Ceram. Knopf. 291 three thousand years ago. How schol-_ ers and scholars in this subject. T 


pp. Illustrated. $5.00. ars contrived by excavation, by re- bibliography sep ae f 
i From its study of archaeologi 
Naturally far more focussed and search, and by the subtlest reasoning 
ene =e erene than the preced- to build such an astonishing body of techniques, its discussion of the ¢ 
ing general work, this book is per- knowledge in so short a time—that is ciphering of unknown scripts, and 
haps even more Coneenne in its in- the subject of this book.” problems of historical dating, throug 
terest. It is inescapably dramatic as The earliest insights into the possi- its reports on the great battle | 


+4 = : - ili j Kadesh, and upon the customs, maj 
t unfolds a kind of historical-archae- bility that fabulous and baffling L, st 
esc detective story. Let me quote archaeological finds in Asia Minor ners, literature, and religion of ti 
Mr. Ceram’s own definition of scope might be of Hittite origin came from Hittite civilization, the book will lee 
ahd purpose. Old Testament study. In turn, the you in a sustained absorption. Don 

“The first historical conflict be- new field of Hittitology has enormous’ miss it. F 
tween East and West” is now under- contributions to make to Old Testa- Introduction td Angled En 
stood to have involved the Hittites, ment study. From this aspect alone, j)o4q | 
some twenty centuries before Christ. apart from its own intrinsic value By P. H. Blair. Cambridge Uni 
“It is one of the oddest twists of and interest, I must recommend The Press. 382 pp. Illustrated. $5.50, 
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) 4 The Book of 


Common Prayer 
and the Hymnal 


produced by The Seabury Press 


Beers DESIGNED and handsomely bound, each one of these fine 
editions is a gift to be used and cherished for many years. Size 3 11/16 
by 5 5/8 inches — printed on India paper. 


SSS aaa 


3272xS—Prayer Book and Hymnal in two volumes attached by a 
slip pocket. Hand grained morocco, gold edges, two-piece 


slip.case with cover. Black $20.00 
3273xS—Red, as 3272xS $21.00 
3292x —Prayer Book and Hymnal in one volume. Genuine seal, 
leather lined, gold edges. Black $15.50 
3293x —Red as 3292x $16.50 


Ask your bookseller to show you also the new pocket or 
medium size Prayer Books with larger type for easier 
reading — published exclusively by The Seabury Press. 


Remember your friends at Easter with 
PSA E AE AAO ASL) BEALS AE ABI EL SIA LSI AELS 


5 
T he Story Printed in England, in beautiful sofe 


= EOE, this large gift card tells the 
i aster story in words and pictures. 
of Easter Made with cutouts, each tiny scene 


teveals a beautiful surprise illustra- 
Told by DOROTHY L. SAYERS ting the story. With mailing envelope. At your bookstore 
The picture painted by B. Biro Only 75¢ 
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; continued 

Blair’s title modestly limits to 
duction” the function of this 
ve piece of historical scholar- 
It embraces seven centuries, 
the close of the Roman occupa- 
o the threshold of the Norman 
During these centuries, as the 
hers observe: ‘the kingdom as 
tical unit was created, heathen- 
ielded to a vigorous Christian 
h, superb works of art were 
and the English language — 
n and written—“took its form.” 
uuthor, from whom the above 
, are a paraphrase, adds justly, 
are matters which belong in 
ways as much to the present as 
past.” 

divides the book into six large, 
ivided chapters: The Founda- 
of England, Britain and the Vik- 
The Church, Government, Econ- 
and Letters. — 
ile it is more a work of primary 
ivship and in no sense of quite 
feneral popular appeal of the 
n book, still Anglo-Saxon Eng- 
s not to be considered a special- 
00k only. I can endorse heartily 
iblisher’s statement that “Great 
2s, exact scholarship and a.sim- 
urrative make this a book for a 
wide audience.” 


Ovid: Metamorphoses. 
Translated by Rolfe Humphries. 
Indiana Univ. Press. 401 pp. Cloth 
$3.95, Paper $1.75. 

In keeping with my periodic atten- 
tion to mythology, I want to call your 
attention to a particularly fine item 
in the basic sources of the classical 
myths. Rolfe Humphries has made 
what is unquestionably the finest 
verse translation of Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses, complete. The book is hand- 
somely presented in either paper or 
cloth. It will be valued both by gen- 
eral readers and especially by stu- 
dents of the classics and those who 
teach in this field. 

Let me quote John Crowe Ran- 
som’s praise: “The Metamorphoses of 
Ovid offers to the modern world such 
a key to the literary and religious cul- 
ture of the ancients that it becomes 
an important event when at last a 
good poet comes up with a translation 
into English verse.” 


The Medieval Manichee. 
A Study of the Christian Dualist 
Heresy. By Steven Runciman. Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press. 222 pp. $3.50. 
This is a reprint of Mr. Runciman’s 
study first brought forth in 1947. 
(You will recognize Runciman, of 
course, as the author of the masterly 
3-volume History of the Crusades re- 
viewed last year in these pages.) 


BEAUTY 


One of the most re- 
warding things in life 
is the enjoyment of 
beautiful music. And 
when that music 
comes from a pipe 
organ, the pleasure is 
magnified. Thisis true 
because only a pipe 
organ produces musi- 
cal tones that are rich, 
full and complete. 
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If your church is 
considering a new or- 
gan, we suggest you 
see and hear a Moller. 
When you do, you’ll 
know why it is called 
the“‘Organ of Artists.” 


For new catalog 
write Dept. ECN-56 


INCORPORATED 
Renowned for Pipe Organs Since 1875 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


Science cured his body, but God performed 


The Second Miracle 


By PETER GREAVE 


This is the story of a man with leprosy, who fled 
from life and hid from detection until, in despair, 
he returned to his native England. There, in one 
of the leprosaria now being operated by Anglican 
nuns, medical science worked its miracle on his 
body. And there, too, in the chapel, the second 
miracle occurred—the miracle that truly enabled 


him to face the world again. 


“An authentic life history, rich in warmth, 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, Inc. 


compassion and understanding. Without being a 
sermon, it moves the reader irresistibly toward 
God.” —Christian Herald 


“The Second Miracle is by far the best book 
this reviewer has ever read on the subject of 
leprosy. It is a book of tremendous power, truly 
an inspiration to read.”—The Southern Observer 


$3.00 at all bookstores 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
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a limited number of 
West Point Sermons — 1955 
are now available at cost: 
$1.50 
“BE NOT CONFORMED TO 
THIS WORLD” 


by GEORGE BEAN 
Chaplain, U. S. M. A. 


CHAPLAIN’S FUND 
Box No. 65, U.S.M.A. 
West Point, N.Y. 


Enclosed is a check or money order for $1.50. 
Please send me ‘‘Be Not Conformed To This 
World” as soon as possible. 


Name. 


Address 


City State. 


Serving the Church since ]88S4 


BOOKS — PRAYER BOOKS —. BIBLES 
CHURCH SCHOOL TEXTS & SUPPLIES 
BRASS & SILVER APPOINTMENTS 
VESTMENTS 


Monreoust-GoriaM Co. 


New York ...14 E. 41st St. 


Chicago San Francisco 
29 E. Madised St. 261 Golden Gate Ave. 


CHRISTIAN HEALING IN THE CHURCH 
SHARING 


Only Church magazine devoted to Spiritual 
Therapy, $1.50 a year. Sample on request; 
founded by Rev. John Gayner Banks, D.S.T. 
This paper is recommended by many Bishops 
and Clergy. 
Address: 


Fellowship of St. Luke 


2243 Front St. San Diego 1, Calif. 
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Books continued 


Upon its first OO Th. this book 
was hailed as a major contribution to 
medieval studies and the history of 
theology. It is written, as with the 
Crusades, with a singular blending of 
sheer literary grace with scholarship. 

The author offers a technical apol- 
ogy: “In the following pages I have 
attempted to trace the history of the 
Dualist Tradition in Christianity 
from its Gnostic beginnings to its 
final florescence in the later Middle 
Ages. Theologically speaking, the 
title which I have given to the book is 
unjustifiable; for Christian Dualism 
and Manichaeism were two distinct 
and separate religions. But to the 
ordinary Medieval churchman, in the 
East as in the West, all Dualists were 
Manichaean; and I have used a name 
that they would have found intelligi- 
ble and natural. And indeed in many 
ways this popular misnomer was rea- 
sonable, for the Christian Dualists, 
though they would never have ac- 
knowledged Mani’s system, were fun- 
damentally nearer to it than they ever 
were to Medieval or Modern Chris- 
tianity.” 

Runciman examines those move- 
ments, East and West, expressed in 
the Paulicians, the Bogomile, the 
Patarenes, and the Cathars. It is the 
unity of these that he demonstrates. 
Great tragedy was involved in the 
clashes precipitated over them. 

Apart from its historical value, 
theologically the temptation to dual- 
ism is so common to our own day (as 
reflected in such recent novels as Hast 
of Eden and The Bad Seed) as to 
make this book theologically impor- 
tant in terms of the present time. 


— 
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Kooks Worth Reading 


7 


The Secret of the Hittites. C.- 
Ceram. Knopf. $5.00. ; 

Anglo-Saxon England. P. H. By 
Cambridge. $5.50. 

Ovid: Metamorphoses. Tr. by R. He 
phries. Indiana. $1.75. 

Religio Medici. Thomas Browne. Ca 
bridge. $1.75. 

The Medieval Manichee. Steven Ru 
man. Cambridge. $3.50. 

The Sleeping Beauty. Ralph Harfl 
Harper. $2.50. 

Anxiety and Faith. Charles R. S 
nette. Seabury. $3.50. 

Behold the Glory. Chad Walsh. Hi 
per. $2.00. 

Surprised by Joy. C. S. Lewis. He 
court. $3.50. E 

The Trail of the Dinosaur. Arth 
Koestler. Macmillan. $3.50. ¥ 
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From the spiritual 
diary of 


FRANK C. LAUBACH / 


“Learning the 
Vocabulary of God” 


Pages from Dr. Laubach’s diary at 
a time when he was trying to give 
God every minute of every waking 
hour of every day. Through such 
discipline he hoped to learn the 
language of God. For those who are 
in earnest in the matter of truly 
knowing God—even His vocabulaay 
—this is a must in reading. 


85 cents per copy. Three copies 
$1.00. Twelve for $3.50. Order from 


Bhs Uhypa Rom_ 


The world’s nost widely used devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue Nashville 5, Tenn, 


HARPER 


This Easter give 
your loved ones, 
and yourself, a 
Prayer Book. Here 
are two moderate- 
ly-priced groups 
specially selected 
for their gift ap- 
peal. The skill of 
master bookmakers 
is reflected in the 
fine bindings (made 
to retain their dig- 
nified beauty and 
serviceability), the 
strong, opaque pa- 
per and the read- 
able print. 
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According to the use of 
the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United 
States of America. 


Selected Bible Paper Editions: 


H210—Black cloth, stained 
edges, gold cross, size 


Also ask to see the many other styles of Harper Prayer Books at your bookstore. 
ns HARPER & BROTHERS, EST. 1817, NEW YORK 16, N.Y, samme 
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BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 


“Micropake” India Editions: 


H137x—Hand-grained mo- 
rocco, gold edges, gold 


BBL Se HOLE a nln eae $2.25 cross, gold roll, size 2% 
x 436”, only 5/16” thick. 
H211—same as H210 in red GER DESPAIR tae era oes $7.00 
Cot nance eencaneseeeee 2.25 H237x—Hand-grained mo- 
H213—Fabrikoid, red under rocco, gold edges, gold 
gold edges, gold cross, cross, trefoil gold roll, 
Bee Scab See ale oan eee 3.75 size 354 x55”, only 4.5” 
é thick. GIFT-PAK .......... : 
H217—Genuine leather, red osie ae ee 7 
under gold edges, gold fon to 8.00 
cross, 35 DG nee TOO MO Cue 2 Wii) 0s aaa Saas Sree = 
% x 5% zo H254x—Brown alligator- 
H313—Fabrikoid, gold grain calfskin, gold 
edges, gold cross. Large edges, gold cross. Size 
size,.5 x°756" 2 ee 5.00 85% x 55”. GIFT-PAK 7.00 
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at St. Mary’s School 


tered Around the Chapel 


day at St. Mary’s begins in the 
el with a short service conducted by 
yf the sisters or the Chaplain. The 
ents sing a hymn, there are prayers 
1 talk to start the day right. 

ir day also ends with a chapel serv- 
‘he bell ends the night study hall at 
M. A rush of feet and the sound of 
g voices, then silence as our won- 
il teen-age girls “line-up” to enter 
lace of prayer. Thursday evenings 
tudents take turns conducting this 
ce and they are free as to the mate- 
yhey use. 

| Sunday the girls sing the beautiful 
arist; Plain Song is used; ancient 
full of devotion. Once a month the 
e student body attends Sunday 
ice at the University of the South, 
miles from the school. It is fun to 
on your best clothes, especially 
Ss, to take the bus and pray in the 
chapel with other schools of the 
tain. And after service there is 
to say a few words to the boy- 
d who happens to be at church also. 
e Christian life is the most impor- 
part of St. Mary’s; the rest falls 
line in a most happy way of living. 


Study? Yes, there’s plenty. Books, 
Books, Books filled with interesting 
things. Brownheads, blackheads, red- 
heads very busy finding out. 

Play and Fun? There is a quantity at 
St. Mary’s. Riding, gym, dance classes. 


Last scene of the Christmas Play, 1955 


Dramatics, hikes and picnics. 

Outings? Yes. Then comes the dance 
week-ends — St. Mary’s, St. Andrews’ 
and S.M.A.! 

St. Mary’s is a well-balanced school. 
Come and see. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, Sewanee, Tennessee 


NNAH MORE ACADEMY 


Yiocesan girls’ school for Maryland. Grades 
Boarding and day. Accredited. College 
atory. Two study plans. “A” for colleges 
ng C.E.E.B. Exams. for entrance. “B” for 
colleges. Small groups. Congenial atmos- 
Music, art, dramatics. Riding, sports. Cul- 
advantages of Baltimore and Washington. 
832. Catalog. Victor E. Cain, Headmaster, 
A. C. Winfield, Director, Reisterstown, Md. 


. MILITARY INSTITUTE. est. 1886 


ternationally-known Texas school. 


aditions of manliness, honor, courage, College 
sparatory, grades 8-12. Study techniques, guid- 
ce. Small classes. All sports. ROTC. Episcopal. 


For Catalog write: 


A. B. CRAIG, Headmaster 
800 College Blvd., San Antonio 9, Texas 


L\SELL . . . a two-year col- 


For women. Ten miles from Boston in 
ban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational 
jeneral courses. Three-year nursing 
am leading to A.S. degree and R.N. 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 


idale 66 Massachusetts 


KEMPER HALL 


Boarding School for Girls. 86th year. Thorough 
preparation and spiritual training. Unusual op- 
ties in Music, Dramatics and Fine Arts including 
3s. All sports. Junior School. Beautiful lake shore 
50 miles from Chicago. Under the direction of 
ers of St. Mary. 


Write for catalog 


x EC ° Kenosha, Wisconsin 
MILITARY AND 


TH W ES TE R N NAVAL ACADEMY 


nished college preparatory. school. Est. 1888. 
jal Church auspices. Religious instruction part 
lemic curriculum. Small classes (average: 10 
s) encourage the best in every boy. Guidance 
iderstanding faculty. Modern facilities, fireproof 
zs. 85 acres on Lake Geneva, 75 miles from Chi- 

miles from Milwaukee. Senior ROTC basic. 
rts; sailing. Operates Lake Geneva Naval Camp. 
or catalogs. 


puth Lake Shore Road, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 


of Texas 
Robert H. Iglehart, A.M. Rev. John M. Frye 
Headmaster Chaplain 


A church-oriented school for boys. Full clas- 
sical curriculum. C.E.E.B. and S.E.B. stand- 
ards. 
10600 Preston Rd. For Illustrated Bulletin 
Dallas 30 Write The Registrar 


SANFORD AND SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


Coed, ages 3-18. College preparatory, gen- 
eral courses. Small classes. Country campus 
eight miles from Wilmington. Art, music, 
building projects, sports, riding. Fully ac- 
credited. Eight week summer session. Out- 
door pool. 


Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres., Wm. N. Wingerd and 
Nancy C. Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 9, Del. 


OKOLONA COLLEGE 


Okolona, Mississippi 


Co-educational, Private, American Church Insti- 
tute for Negroes (Protestant Episcopal Church). 
Established 1902. High School and Junior College 
—tTrades and Industries—Music. 


For Information Write 
W. MILAN DAVIS, President 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


A boarding school where the curriculum follows stand- 
ard independent school requirements, but where the em- 
phasis is placed upon the Christian perspective. From 
4th through 8th grades. Applications welcomed from 
boys of good voice. Choir membership required. Liberal 
scholarships. For further information write 


Headmaster, Dept. € Cathedral Heights, NYC 25 
ST. STEPHEN’S SCHOOL 


Alexandria, Virginia 
One of the Church Schools in the 
Diocese of Virginia. 

A day school for boys near Washington. 
College Preparation. 
Moderate Cost. 

The Rev. Emmett H. Hoy, Jr., Hdm. 


e For Boys 
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ST. MARY'S SCHOOL For Girts 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


Preparation for any college is given 
at St. Mary’s. Also special work for 
students who need it. 


Catalogue—The Sister Superior, C.S.M. 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 
Episcopal Est. 1884 Grades 4-12 


College Preparatory. Each student has individual 
academic goal. Speech program. Sports for all. 
New indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproof 
dormitories. Enrollment: H. S. 210. Lower 95. 


For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 
Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


A preparatory school with a “Way of Life”—to 
develop the whole boy mentally, physically and 
morally. Fully accredited. Grades 7-12. Individ- 
ualized instruction in small classes. All sports. 
Modern fireproof barracks. Established 1884. For 
catalogue write: Director of Admissions, 

St. John’s Military Academy, 

Box EC, Delafield, Wisconsin 


MARGARET HALL SCHOOL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 


(Episcopal) 
Country boarding and day school for girls. Primary 
through high school. Accredited college prep, Modern 
building includes gymnasium and swimming pool, 6-acre 
campus. Llockey, tennis, riding. 


For CATALOGUE AND “‘AVE CRUX,” Address: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky. 


PARENTS 


You can trust your son or 


daughter to these schools 
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Schools 


i EAST 
THE CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
Glen Loch, Pa. 


A School for boys whose mothers are re- 
sponsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 


College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,500 acre 
farm in Chester Valley, Chester County, 
where boys learn.to study, work and play. 


Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 


Headmaster 


Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 
A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


CHRIST HOSPITAL ——, 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
176 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


A three-year course leading to a 
diploma in professional nursing. 


For further information contact 


DIRECTOR OF NURSES 


-————— DeVEAUX SCHOOL ———— 


Niagara Falls New York 
FOUNDED 1853 


A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. 
Broad activities program. Small classes. 
Scholarships available. Grade 7 thru 12. For 
information address Box ‘B” 

Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 
Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D., Pres. Board of 


Trustees 


MNarjorie Webster 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


e@ Balanced academic and career program. Beau- 
tiful 15-acre campus. Cultural opportunities of the 
Nation’s Capital, Accredited 2-year terminal and trans- 
fer courses in Liberal Arts; Physical Education; Kin- 
dergarten; Secretarial; Medical Secretarial; Speech, 
Dramatics, Radio & TV Music; Art; Merchandising. 
Varied social program in an atmosphere of gracious 
living. All sports. Indoor pool, gym. Write for Catalog. 
Box E, Rock Creek Park Estates, Washington 12, D .G. 


U Boys, grades 8-12. College 
St Peter s School preparatory, general courses. 


Recent graduates in 39 colleges and universities. Small 
classes. Remedial reading. Scholarships, self-help plan. 
Music, dramatics, sports. New gymnasium. 70-acre cam- 
pus. New term starts February 1. Catalog. 


Frank E. Leeming, Headmaster, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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Opinions expressed below are not necessarily 
those of “Episcopal Churchnews’, its editor or 
publisher. 


& RE: DR. NIEBUHR 


Reinhold Niebuhr’s defense of heresy 
is deplorable . . . It is high time that 
somebody commended the United Luth- 
eran Church for its vindication of his- 
toric Christianity .. . 

CHARLES E. MONAGHAN 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


I wonder how you rationalize your 
claim to be both catholic and evangelical 
so as to include such an article as “What 
Is Heresy” by Dr. Niebuhr... Of course, 
Dr. Niebuhr answers his own question 
when he says, “If they are guilty, so am 
Tea 

(THE REV.) JOHN R. WILKINS 
TRENTON, N. J. 


It seems a shame that a fine publica- 
tion as yours, with the masthead, “‘Cath- 
olic for Every Truth of God—Protestant 
Against the Errors of Man,” should have 
allowed such an article as that by Dr. 
Reinhold Niebuhr to appear in print... 
Since when is “born of the Virgin 
Mary,” and “the third day He rose 
again, and ascended into heaven,” con- 
sidered one of the “peripheral articles of 
themfaithye. 

(THE REY.) PETER B. TOMKINS 
WHITE RIVER JUNCTION, VERMONT 


I hope . . . someone having influence 
with one or more of the bishops who as 
trustees or otherwise supervise EPIS- 
COPAL CHURCHNEWS will take the 
person responsible to task for printing 
Niebuhr’s article in the issue of Dec. 25 
without any comment condemning it... 

SPENCER ERVIN 
BALA-CYNWYD, PENN. 


Editor’s Note: See editorial this issue. 


®& MORE NIEBUHR! 


The article in your Jan. 22 issue by 
Mr. Reinhold Niebuhr, and any other 
article of this nature should have no 
place in your publication. We have 
enough agitators and irresponsible peo- 
ple stirring up racial hatred over inte- 
gration without officers and members of 
the Church adding to the discord. Nie- 
buhr’s article is an insult to our South- 
ern leaders who are trying to keep an 
explosive situation under control. 

GEORGE S. WARD 
PAWLEYS ISLAND, S. C. 


®& ROUND UP OMISSIONS 


... I read with interest your round- 
up of the major events of 1955 in the 
January 8 issue... but I must call your 
attention to what I feel is a substantial 
omission. In listing those ‘notables’ 
who served as keynoters and gave em- 
phasis to the deliberations at the Church 
and Work Congress at Albany, N. Y., 
you omit the name of the Rt. Rev. Rich- 
ard S. Emrich, Bishop of Michigan. 
Bishop Emrich, along with Dr. Toynbee, 
gave the principal opening address, and 
all the subsequent panel discussions 
hung on the fabric that these two men 
wove. Any account of the Church and 
Work Congress can hardly be accurate 
which omits Bishop Emrich and the fine 
address he gave. ... 

JOHN C. CHAPIN 
GROSSE POINTE FARMS, MICH. 


The Graduate Hospital of 


The University of Pennsylvania 


1 year hospital course in practical nursing for wom 
18-45 years of age. Education. 1 year high school 
equivalent. Complete maintenance; monthly stipen 
after first 3 months. The next class to be admitted 
September, 1956. For information write: Director ; 
Nursing, Graduate Hospital, University of Pennsylvan 
1818 Lombard Street, Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania, 


SOUTH 


N’sCH OOL*, 


Pe 


THE 


*, 


Accredited Church School on 1300 acre es- 
tate. Grades 7-12. Small classes, guidance 
program, remedial reading. Gymnasium 
sports. Board and tuition, $750. ; 


For catalog and “Happy Valley” folder, write: 
GEO. F. WIESE 
Box E, Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 


College Preparatory—Character Building — 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL ~€ 
A ST. GEORGE, VIRGINIA 


An Episcopal Church Boarding School for 
boys and girls, grades one through high — 
school. In the beautiful Blue Ridge 
Mountains, 23 miles north of Charlottes- — 
ville and 115 miles southwest of Wash- 
ington. Literature sent on request. : 


(Rev.) D. C. Loving, Superintendent 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


1867 Raleigh, N. C. 1955 
Accredited Four-Year Courses in Fine Arts, 
Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Business, 
Health and Physical Education, Teacher Train- 
ing, Pre-Theological, Pre-Medical, Pre-Sociai 
Work, and Pre-Legal. ; 


JAMES A. BOYER, Acting President 


ST. MARY’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A Junior College preceded by two years prepat 
tory work. 

Members of the Southern Association for ow 
twenty years. 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music I 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


SOUTHERN SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Accredited Jr. College and 2 yrs. High School. 
Near Natural Bridge. Music, Art, Drama, Home 


Economics, Physical Education 
Merchandising, 
tion. 90th year. 
MARGARET DURHAM ROBEY, Pres. 

Box E e Buena Vista, Va. 


I Secretarial, 
indergarten Training, Equita- 


STUART HALL 


VIRGINIA’S OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Episcopal school in the Shenandoah Valley. Grades 9-12. 
Fully accredited. Notable college entrance record. Also 
general course with strong music and art. Moder 
equipment, Gymnasium, indoor swimming pool. Attractive 
campus, charming surroundings. Catalog. 


MARTHA DABNEY JONES, M.A., Headmistress 
E Staunton, Virginia 
PE ge ee 
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INDIVIDUAL 


PALM CROSSES 


for Palm Sunday 
made from Florida Palms 
by Church Women 


Orders close March 15 


For information write: 
CAMARADERIE CHAPTER | 
CHRIST CHURCH 


Bradenton, Fla. 


Box 897 


ine of Our Lady of Clemency 
Continuous Novena 


Write for Booklet 


~ §. Clement’s Church 
th and Cherry Streets, Phila. 3, Pa. 


IUUEANATATATHNIHT ASHBY MM 
ISCOPAL CHURCH KALENDARS 
d CHURCHMAN’S ORDO KALENDARS 


) only Episcopa! Kalendars with Days and Seasons 
the Church Yeari nthe proper Liturgica! colors. 
Write for FREE circular or send 
50¢ for sample copy postpaid. 
HHBY COMPANY e« BOX 418 « ER.é, PA. 


PUUNONUNUTOOANOCOTOVOSOUOOUOUOOOU DOUODEOEDUOEOOOOOT AEOEU TATOO ED ED Er 


SUUITLANNONVANAUANNVUNOUUONUAOUUN 


The Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament 
can supply the Reverend Clergy of 
the Episcopal Church with 
HOLY OILS 
blessed by a Bishop on Maundy Thursday 
—Send offering to cover mailing costs — 


1e Rev. William R. Wetherell, Sec.-Gen. 
530 Fullerton Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill. 


Schools 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


All Saints’ Episcopal 

_girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
pol. High academic standards. Situated in 
oric Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 
arate music and art departments. All sports, 
ng. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 
THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 
x E Vicksburg, Miss. 


NORTH CENTRAL 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


Salina, Kansas 
ince 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
ig the cultural tradition of the Church by 
ressing sound scholarship in Christian 
mosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
‘credited. 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 


st. John’s 


WEST 
1E BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
Resident and Day School for Girls. Grades 
ren through Twelve. College Preparatory. 

ART — MUSIC — DRAMATICS 
enty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated Pool, 
Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 
‘(HE RT. REV. FRANCIS ERIC BLOY 
President of Board of Trustees 
ROSAMOND E. LARMOUR, M.A. 
Headmistress 
SELES ED, LEAR at OLLIE CL IOC ALE ADELE ILL LALO Att LCL DAI 


In the issue of Jan. 8, 1956, page 7 
(Round-Up of 1955 News), there is an 
omission. 

In the listing of bishops installed as 
diocesans during 1955, you list only 
Bishops Mosley, Higgins, Campbell, 
Minnis and Hines. 

The Rt. Rev. Alfred L. Banyard, D.D., 
S.T.D., was elected diocesan on Jan. 8, 
1955, and enthroned in Trinity Cathe- 
dral, Trenton, N. J., on April 23, 1955, 
as Bishop of New Jersey. 


(THE REV.) CHARLES L. WOOD 
FAIR HAVEN, N. J. 


®& HOW ABOUT IT? 


Most churchmen, I am sure, have been 
delighted of late at the very good pub- 
licity that our Church, its ministers, its 
teachings and its works have received 
in all media of mass communication. 
From newspaper society pages to sol- 
emn ceremonies carried across the land 
by TV, things Anglican have been kept 
almost continuously before the public 
eye. 

However, in more cases than not, it 
usually takes a pretty expert “Angli- 
can eye” to detect that these facets of 
the Church’s life are ‘of the Church.’ 
We seem to have a genius for keeping 
our name hidden, in spite of our fre- 
quent appearances. After all, the Na- 
tional Cathedral is an Episcopal 
Church, Dean Pike is an Anglican, St. 
Luke’s Hospital of New York is of us; 
yet very seldom does this very impres- 
sive work get associated in the public 
eye with the Episcopal Church... . 

I write this open letter without any 
specific plan of action, but only to beg 
that the National Council and the na- 
tional Church as well be more aware of 
the tremendous teaching value of mod- 
ern communication. ... 


(THE REV.) PAUL C. KINTZING JR. 
EVANSTON, ILL. 


Editor’s Note: Right! We call our- 
selves EPISCOPAL Churchnews. 


To dedicated Christians Ibis 
shocking to have the National Council 
and church leaders substitute commu- 
nist ideas for the teaching of God’s 
Holy Word. When politics enter our 
churches, religion, in its purest sense, 
goes out the window. ... The National 
Council is attempting to tell our church 
members how they must think, how they 
should vote, and, as judge and jury, its 
members are condemning, without trial, 
all who do not think as they do. . 

Congregations all over the country 
are disturbed by the false teachings . 
(of) the National Council, who are 
attempting to mix races, in violation of 
God’s plan for His people. Their attack 
on Christians in Mississippi is an abuse 
of authority. ... 

M. Y. PELL 
PARIS, TENN. 


& THAT NAME AGAIN 


In my younger days the Church was 
always spoken of as the “Episcopal 
Church” the word Protestant used only 
in official documents. Today ‘Protestant 
Episcopal” is flaunted on every occasion. 
What are we—Protestant or Catholic? 
To be both is utterly confusing to the 
average mind. Why must we be the only 
branch of the Anglican Communion to 
use the word Protestant in its official 
title? es 

(THE REV.) S. J. HEDELUND 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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Enroll Now For 


"SUMMER ~— 


—CAMP_ 


NORTH EAST 
EPISCOPALIANS 


will be glad to know about 
HIRAM BLAKE CAMP 


Cape Rosier, Maine 


Penobscot Bay 


A recreational vacation cottage resort on the 


American Plan. Sea bathing, fishing, boating. 
Comfortable and economical. Good Maine food. 
Sunday Eucharist (Resident Priest—Manager) . 
Open July 1 through Labor Day. Individuals or 


family groups. Send for descriptive literature. 


EAST 
EAGLE’S NEST FARM 


(Diocese of Newark) 


Girls’ Camp—June 23rd to July 28th. Boys’ Camp— 
July 30th to August 31st. Brownies (Boys and Girls, age 
5-1/2 to 8 inclusive) June 30th to August 18th. 


Fees—Boys’ & Girls’ Camp, $29.00 per week, less by 
season. Brownies, $34.00 per week, less by season. 


For information write: Dir., Canon Leslie, 


Room 32, 24 Rector St., Newark 2, N. J. 
Market 2-4306 


Sunnyside Lake 


TAPAWINGO FARM CAMP Gotidscoro, Pa. 


Over 200 acres on summit of Pocono Mts. 2200’ alt. 
Coed, 3-16 yrs. Enr. 90. Fee $450. Excellent riding & 
farm program. Outpost camp for overnight trips; land 
& water sports, baseball, crafts, music. Wee campers 
have own cottage & dining room. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Norton, Directors, Gouldsboro, Pa. 


CAMP TENNESSEE for BOYS 


near SEWANEE, TENN. 
“Out of door living at its best” 


27th season. On the Highland Rim of the 
Cumberlands. Private lake, all major camp- 
ing activities. Riding, golfing, fishing, canoe 
trips on Elk River, educational motor trips. 
Private tutoring. Modern sanitation, health 
record unexcelled. Mature Christian leader- 
ship. For catalog write: 


Major Mark G. Weatherly 
Head Football Coach 
Sewanee Military Academy 
Box N, Sewanee, Tennessee 


SKY VALLEY PIONEER CAMP FOR BOYS 


Chance of a life time. Camp on 2000-acre wilderness 
near Hendersonville, N. C. Alt. 3000 feet. 8-acre private 
lake. Adventure in mountain climbing, trail-riding, 
canoe trips, overnight camping, tent-living, bang-up 
evening programs. Christian character development 
stressed. Small enrollment. Nurse. For catalog write: 


The Rev. JAMES Y. PERRY, Jr., Director 
Grace Church, Waynesville, N. C. 


Suggest to anyone who 
wants to keep up with what 
happens in the Church—to 


subscribe to Episcopal 


Churehnews 


Advertising in } 4 
- Episcopal Magazines 
in 1955 


INCE the first of the year 
Sieve been so involved with 
the appointment of Dr. Lea as 
editor of ECnews and with other 
staff changes, that we have over- 
looked giving you a report on 
what happened in advertising 
among the magazines serving the 
Episcopal Church in 1955. Nat- 
urally, we are happy that HCnews 
has made even more secure its 
position of leadership among this 
group of publications. Advertis- 
ers bought conisderably more 
space in this magazine than in 
either of the other four publica- 
tions. The bar chart to the right 
tells graphically of the confidence ol [eae 
which advertisers have in EC- ECnews A.B. Co ie 


news. And I think you will be in- The solid. black ber- ahaa 
terested in knowing that 1955 was represents the advertising | 
almost a duplication of the previ- which appeared in ECnews 
ous year; more and more adver- —a volume which well ex- 

; ceeded one hundred thou 
tisers have become more con- sand lines. The gray bars 
vinced that this is the magazine above, labeled A, B, C, and 
you read and believe in. D, represent the linage | 

The 1955 record has even more which appeared in the other 


magazines serving the Epis- 


significance, I think, when one copal Church. 


bears in mind that three of the 
other four magazines showed 
losses in advertising, while the fourth publication, which gained z 
we did, actually carried only about half of the total advertisin 
space which appeared in HCnews. 

Of course, as I have said, we are happy about this. But in the fin: 
analysis it is you, the subscribers to this magazine, who are real! 
responsible for this performance in advertising. The confidence whia 
advertisers have placed in us is but a literal translation of the cor 
fidence which all of you have in ECnews. Without your believing : 
what we are doing, without your very real interest in ECnews— 
short, without your active support, our advertising would not } 
productive and our gains would be losses. So, rather than pat ourselv\ 
on the back, we want to say ‘thank you’ to you; we want to say ‘thank 
for your loyalty and for the support you have given—all of which, 
turn, has meant an increasing volume of advertising in our colum 


SS | 
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